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$550,000. 


BY AUTHORITY OF A SPECIAL ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Kentucky, of March 13, 1871, the 
Trustees of the Public Library of Kentucky will give a 


GRAND CONCERT 
AT LOUISVILLE, KY., 
On TUESDAY, Oct. 31, 1871, 


Under the direction of the best musical talent 
which can be procured. 


100 000 TICKETS OF ADMISSION. 
Whole Tickets, $10; Half Tickets, $5; Quar- 
ter Tickets, $2 50. 

Whole tickets are agen of four guarter tickets, 
all numbered exactly atike. Quarter tickets admit to 
the concert equally with whole tickets, but in case of 
award they receive only their proportion of any gift 

















This entertainment was not gotten up for purposes 
of speculation; neither was it gotten up to enhance 
the private gains of any individual or set of indivi- 
duals. It was organized simply and solely in the in- 
terest of education, and in this interest alone will this 
concert be given. The Association has secured the 
services of Mr. Charles R. Peters, principal business 
pooy ad of the late very successful Mercantile Library 
Gift Concert at San Francisco, in the management of 
this enterprise, and it can confidently assure the public 
that all of its affairs will be so conducted as to merit 
for it the same degree of coafidence and trust which 
has been so justly accorded to that echeme all over the 
country. Gifts will be cashed at the office of the As- 
sociation, in Louisville, on the second day after the 
drawing, or on any business day within six months 
thereafter. Tickets drawing gilts may be sent to the 
unders‘gned direct, or through any bank or express 
company for collection. All orders accompanied by 
drafts, post office money orders, or currency, will re- 
ce've due attention, and tickets be promptly returned 
therefor by express or mail, registered or otherwise, 
as desired, 
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IN SERGES, 
SATINES, Xc., 
from 6c, per yard. 
ELEGANT SILVER GRAY FABRICS 
FOR THE PRESENT SEASON'S WEAR, 


DIAGONALS, 
in great variety, 


























ew Z . = > sega te ‘|, Tickets are like greenbacks ; purchasers’ names not 
— may be awarded to the number which they | being recorded they are good only to the holder. 
peo : eae MANNER OF DRAWING. 

| Whe Citizen’s Bank of Kentucky is pjere wil! be two glass and iron wheels, One will 
| Treasurer, | contain 100,000 numbers, plainly printed on leather 
All moneys arising from the sale of tickets will be | tags. The other will contain 721 sealed boxes, each 
deposited with the Citizens’ Bank, subject only to the | containing an amount, neatly and plainly printed on 
order of the President and Treasurer of the Library, parchment, which will represent some one of the above 


couniersigned by the Businese Manager. 
During the coucert the sum of 
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BROOKLYN BRANCH or AUTUMN of 1871. proceeds arising from the sale of the tickets will be 
128, 130, and 132 (New Nos 102, 104 = 106 Court suprogsiated to the establishment of a FREE 1 
fi : si near State street.” ; ‘ We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to | BRARY IN LOU ISVILLE, TO BE CALLED THE 
. . large and complete stock of 
(Chartered in 1863 under speial law.) | eet . B C B R 0 C 
SEASON OF rae, | Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. PU LI LI RA Y F KENTU KY. 
sow . > ‘ SOF pupILs.| Grape Vines and Small Fruit. The Concert and Distribution will take place under 
OW OFEn FOR es ee - re | Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. the immediate supervision of the bse named in 
INSTRUCTION DAILY, from 9 A.M, to9 P.M. in| New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. | ‘Be #¢t of incorporation. whe ate as follows: 
SS ae. of Vocal and Instrumental Music, |_ Bulbous Flower Roots. Thomas E. Bramlette, late Governor of Kentucky. 
Harmony and Composition, and the Modem Law: yocripive and Mlustrated priced Catalogues sent | Henry Watemon, edlion’ Courter 
> Ten ’ FS 5 pe 7 prepaid on receipt of Stamps, as follows: + N. RICE . om pcre lg nara 00 pg : 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION-$25 (yer quarter P*No. 1—Fruite, 0c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c,| Benjamin Casseday, of * Daily Commercial. 


Several eminent Professors have been added to the | No. gem 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, FREE 
able corps, which now numbers forty-one of the best | No. 5—Bulbs, FREE. Address, 
instructors ‘n the country. | ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
A NORMAL DEPARTMENT HAS ALSO BEEN [Established 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 
EST > 


STABLISHED. 
PETERS ON CHOLERA. 


Application to be made at the General Conservatory | 
flices, . ¥ ts 2 
BROADWAY, near 12th-st.. New York. | Notes on the Origin, 
Prevention, and Treatment of the Asiatic Cholera, 


_128 (New No. 102) COURT, near State-st., Brooklyn. | 
} DE CRAUZATS FRENCH PROTESTANT | By Joun C. Peters. M.D. 
Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


4e School for Young Gentlemen, No. 202 West 
34th Street, gives careful and thorough instruction in | 
all Modern nmguages and other branches of a good D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No. 23 Murray-st., and No. 27 Warren-st 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


education. French is the language of the sc ool- | 
JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


Terms moderate. ; Highest references. 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Houser, 
91 John Street, New York. 


} 
| 
HIGHER EDUCATION. } 
| 
| 





PELEMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. | 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very | 
Rey. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. JOSEPH GILLOTT ¢ ON 

. - JOSE sILLOTT & SONS, 
te For particulars apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West, sated ’ Henry Owen, Agent 


Nature, 


George P. Doern, proprietor ** Anzieger.” 
‘| H. M. McCarty, of the ‘* Daily Ledger.” 

| J. 8. Cain, Clerk Jefferson Court of Common Pleas, 
M. W. Cluskey, author Political Text Book. 

R. T. Durrett, of the Louisville bar. 

The Trustees will be assisted by the following well- 
| known and eminent cilizens of Kentucky, who have 
| consented to be present at the Concert, and super- 
} intend the drawing and distribution of gifts: 
| SUPERVISORS. : 
| Hon. Joshua F, Bullit, late Chief Justice of Ky. 

Hon. H. J. Stites, Judge Jeff. Court Common Pless. 
| Hon. F. B. Cochrane, Chancellor Lou. Chan, Court. 
| Hon. H.W Bruce, Judge Jeff. Circuit Courts 

Hon. W. B. Hoke, Judge Jeff. County Court. 

Hon. J. Hop Price, Judge Louisville City Court. 

-| Hon. T. L. Bursett, City Attorney. 

| Henry Wolford, City Treasurer, Louisville. 

| Hon. R. J. Webb, Senator of Kentucky, 

| Colonel G. C. Wherton, U. 8. District Attorney, 

| Colonel Phil. Lee, Pros. Att'y Ninth Judicial Dist. 
| Garnett D. Marshall, Cashier Louisville Gas Co. | 

Dr. T. 8. Bell, Prof. Medical University, Louisville. 

Colonel Jilson P. Johnson, Proprietor Galt House, 
| Hon. J. Proctor Knott, late Member of Congress. 

A. O. Brannin, President Louisville Board of Trade. 
' 


James Bridgeford, President Second Natioual Bank. | 


Andrew Graham, Tobacco and Cotton Merchant 


gifts. A tag will then be drawn by a blind child from 
the wheel containing the 100,000 numbers, and simul- 
taneously a box will be drawn by another blind child 
from the wheel containing the 721 sealed boxes. The 
box will then be opened before the audience, and the 
enclosed gift whatever it may be, whether $100, $1,000, 
or $100,000, or any other anount, will be the gift be 
longing to that tag or number. By this method it will 
be seen that collusion is an utter impossibility, and 
that the chances of all must be exactly alike. The 
drawing will take place in public before the entire au- 
dience, and the association is determined that nothing 
shall be left undone to satisfy purchasers of tickets, 
whether absent or present, that their interests will be 
as carefully protected in every particular as though 
they should personally superintend the affair. The 
drawing will be extensively published and parties 
requesting it will have official ets senttothem. The 
Librar, ssociation will in no way participate in any 
unsold tickets. Should there remain any tickets un 
sold on the day of the drawing they will be cancelled 
and burned, and only those numbers which may have 
been sold will go into the large wheel. In the small 
wheel will be placed the 721 gifts, but diminished pro- 
portionately. That is to say, if 75,000 tickets only are 
sold, 75,000 numbers only will go into the large wheel, 
and into the smal) wheel 721 gifts diminished in value 
twenty-five per cent., and so of any other quantity, 
thus increasing the ticket-holders’ chances of drawing 
in the exact ratio to such diminution, should any 
be made. Should 85,000 tickets, however, be sold, and 
that number only, the Library will pay the gifts in 
full, with no diminution, the same as through the full 
number (100,000) had been sold. 
Officers of the Association : 
R. T. DURRETT, President. 
. N. HALDEMAN, Vice-President. 
M. W. CLUSKEY, Secretary. 
CITIZENS’ BANK, Treasurer. 
Parties desirous of forming clubs or of acting as 
agents for the sale of tickets, address, 
CHAS. R. PETERS, Manacer, 
Oflice No. 120 Main Street, Johnson's Block, 
Louisville, Ky. 
For tickeis, apply ai the New York Office, 
No. 8 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY. 


SHELVING 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN SHELVING CO., 
21 COURTLAND anp 31 CHURCH STs., 
New York. 














W. E. Gavit, Maaager. 
tS Send for Mustrated Cireular and Price List. 


WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'’G CO., 
{80 BROADWAY. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, 28¢. per foot; dining 
rooms, halls,  vestibules and 
librar in clegant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 

Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from Ge. per foot in new 
and elegant designs 

Send stamp for 
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NEW BOOKS. 
G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


eo 
4S 
DELAPLAINE. 

Walworth’s new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfleld Tracy Walworth, au- 
thor of “Warwick,” &e. Price $1 7. 

Also, just ready, new editions of ‘ Warwick,” 


* Lulu,” “ Hotspur,” and ‘ Stormeliff,” by the same 
author. 








THE WIDOWER. 


Another brilliant new novel, by the author of 
** Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,” * Chris and Otho,” 

c. Mrs. Smith's books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-written, clever, and characterized by 
great wit and vivacity. Price $1 w. 


MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mra. Mary J, Holmes 
one of the very best and_ most captivating books ever 
written by this author. Price $1.50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or- 

hans — Cousin Maude — Homestead —Dora Deane— 

Jarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthi n-—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 





ORPHEUS C. KERR. 


An entirely new stereotyped edition of the famous 
Onpuevus C. Kerr Papers. The whole four original 
volumes condensed into one volume of 528 e8. 
complete comic history of the great War of the Con- 
federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2. 


LORD BATEMAN. 


The famous pathetic English Ballad, with comic 
notes and illustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 
5 cents, 





HORACE GREELEY. 


Wuat I Know or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dul) 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing «nd deeply interesting to the general reader. 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in- 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the genera! reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
Price $1 50. 


A LOST LIFE, 


By Emriy H. Moore—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written. Orders are pouring in from every 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
der the nom de plume of * Mi onette,’’ has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.50 





THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two_ stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
peed many years ago. Uniform with—Alone— 
Hidden Path-—-Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last 
Price $1 50, nend 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of “ Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM, 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surre 
of Eagle's Nest) author of those tapital books—* Hilt 
to Hilt’’—‘* Hammer and Rapier *—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 


("_ These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
he sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 
GOLDEN ROBIN! 
BY 
W. 0. PERKINS. 
If you need a New SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, do 
not weary yourself by looking over a long list, but 


send at once for this favorite collection of beautiful 


Scnoor Sones. 


Finest CaBin........... $75 | Srremage..........-. $30 
Do toLondon..... 80} Do to London 35 
Do to Paris... w Do to Paris... { 





It will not disappoint you. 
Price 50 Cents, 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, 


| TSE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
The only reliable aad harmless remedy for re 
moving Brown Discolorations from the skin. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New Yo rk 
MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount for which 
they aro dawn, 
revent alteration.— 
ue points are inked 
and ppetete the 
fibre of the paper, and 
ca be removed by 
chemicals. The check 
is moved forward by the upward action of the lever of 


the macuine, Piice $20, 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York 
CAUL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 















OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N, A. BR. M, Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Fates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 

First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 


F By oiher Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, 





00, Gold 
Peturn Tickets, Cabin... ....$220 (0 and $259 00, Gold 
Uintah cnccmeencases 36caune $150 00, Gold 
_ . By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 
First Cabin....$80, Gold.  Steerage....¢30 Currency. 
ns caicncnsindhcons’ 2.22000 150 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris..... $15 00, Gold, adcitional. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of he given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
‘avre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continert; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin e, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Ontice, Bowling — — 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 
we further LINE. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL {Eng.)—Direct. 


Taking Goods and Passengers to London, and all 
Ports ia Bristol Channel. 
The first-class new iron steamship 
ARRAGON, 


Will sail on September 26. 





Cabin Passage, $75 Gold. | Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Parties wishing to send for their friends can obtain 
pre-paid Steerage Certificates. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
E. E. MORGAN’S SONS, 
70 South Street. 








Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 


SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 


ATLANTIC sails Sept. 9, at 1 P.M. 


Passenger accommodations unviva'led. Piano and 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 


—Smoking Room—ia miusuip section. 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 


Steerage $30 Cucrency. 


Apply—Wurre Srar Live Orrices. 
J. i. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 
For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


NMAN LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 


ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 


Kates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 





Do to Halifax,N.S. 20 . 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


Do to Halifax, 


Fimst Caspr. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
a ccarsvasacnne NS RE $30 
eae Bp cccnssncesbese 15 





Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 


Continent, at moderate rates. 


For further information, apply at the Company's 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
SQTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN, 


offices. 





Spatn....(Now Building.) Enenanp....... 3,450 tons. 
PYPT.... » 3310 
HoLuannb.......3,800 tons, Hetvetia ee 
BRALY..........4688 “ PENNSYLVANIA..2.872  ** 
RANCE........3,513 ** Vireinta........2,876 ** 
Tae QuEEN....3,517 “* DeNMaRK.......8,117 “* 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 
Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown : 

i iicnsccrceacnsnnitashenslocnh $75 and $65 Currency 
‘* prepaid from Liverp'l,Queenstown.$65 and $75 ** 
“ to a or Queenstown and Return. $1 a 

Steerage, to Liverpool . $28 
“prepaid from Liverpool, Que 

Glasgow, and Londonderry 


“ 








town 





“ 


For freight or passage apply at the Orrice oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


—N — a 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
..Cap*. Price...... Sept. 6, at 11 P.M 
N, Capt. J. B. Price, Sept. 8, at 12 M. 
C.0.. Freeman. .Sep . 13, ac 3.00 P.M 






VISCONSIN.. Cant. Wi"iams..Sep.. 90, ct 10 4.M. 

NFVADA.. Cept. Forsy_in.. .Sep.. 7, at 3 P.M. 

WYOLLNG ... .Cept. Whiveray.,Oci. 4, at 9.°9 A.M. 

MINNESOTA. Capt. Freeman.. Oct. 11, a. 3.00 P.M. 
Cabin Passage............... (Gold). . 
Steerage... ..............(Currency). eh 

Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 

¥er freight or cab n passage, apply to 


AWILLIAMS & GUION, 








No. 63 Wall Street 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

¢@ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 
MRS. U. 8S. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

S. P. CHASER, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 
D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Charch, 
ew York. 


Rey. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchase 1; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. § 
Mesers. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
whic’: she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDF- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. 1 wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON, 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 
Gentlemen,—Taving used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 


p}atmy honse, It is a very superior instrument, both 


in its finish and power. J heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continain; 
the manufacture of his justly ce’ebrated Pianos. 


M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F. G. SMITH. il. T. M‘COUN. 


Yours truly, 





A 
SAVAT 





TAKE 

No medicine which will inereese the derangement of 
asystem already cisordered by Cisease. Violent ¢o- 
thartice that sweep throuch che vowels like a cia 
ract, prosirating the streneth aac irritating the cel 
cate membrane of the alimeawry canal, are never 
needful. The best 

COUNSEL 
that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia. 
bilious complaiats, os or any dicorder 
affecting tae stomacu, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleause and regalate tuese important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
func. ional action of the digestive ans and the in- 
testines, and refresines and renovates the who'e pily- 
sic For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest corree- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If 

YOUR 
complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Rlso a zene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiaied secrecions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
Medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and ceriain 
in its Operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa 
tient, and literally scourge bis internal orcanizat‘on 
without affecting a radical cure. Tnvalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves BO sting 
behind. 

















Seld oy all Drugaiste. 





TO AGENTS. 
T r2 is no more popular publication to canvass 


THE ALBION. 


| for than 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 
as Prcmiums are worth more than tae amount of the 
subscription. 


Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 
and energetic Agents. Send for civeu'er. 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
\No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


ee 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

Al kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 

Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 

Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 





&c., &e. 
We keep everything in our line, and eel! at lowest 
prices. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
clucing Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
C/SH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to le ard rent 
appLed if purchase’ A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN. the most beautiful style and 
made, now on exhibition at 431 Br 





XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
Corner Six h Avenue and Twenty-tird street, 
Booth’s Builciue. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 

NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declrrec a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annuta on all sums cetaai sing 
in bank July 1 thet were deposii-c 01 ov heore 
January 20 and April 20, payrv'e on aad acte. Jn'y 17. 
Money depositea now will draw ‘nterest from 


July 1. 
. WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac 8, Barrett, Sec.etary. 





MATEOS BROTHERS, 
New York AND JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, 
Importers and Proprietors of the 


STAR SHERRY WINES. 


The best known and finest quality of imported 
Wines in the market. 
Price list on application to 


TEODORO MATEOS, 
: 14 South William St., 


New York. * 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 
Eacn containiag ore bottle of 

OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
GuaranteeC pure end of the ve i Lest quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. De, or Post-ofiice order. 
H. NDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 
most invigorating and delicions Ma’t Liquor in use. 
For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 
83 Maiden Lane. 





Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
It Oils. Biacks, Polishes, and Soan> at 
the same jime. For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
where. Manvfectured by 
G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 





KAVANAGH & DECKER'’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
eur enshion, at great'y reduced prices. New oxl0 
1ables, complete, a each, and other eizes at cor- 
iesponding rates. arerooms, corner and 
Cen re Streets. 


[ ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 
4 class Sewing Machine inst easy monthly in 
siai’ments, may apply to 24 Bowery; 157 E. 26th st.; 
1.7 oh Ave, N. Y. Good work at high prices if 
des'red, 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS 


J 
Do you want an agency, local or traveliag, with 








achance to make $5 to gee per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wise Clothes Lines! 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at oice Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y.. 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1871, 


A FOOLISH WISH. 


Why need I seek some burden small to bear 
Before I go? 

Will not a host of nobler souls be here, 
God's will to do ? 

Of stronger hands, unfailing, unafraid ? 

O silly soul! what matters my small aid 
Before I go? 


I tried to find, that I might show to them, 
Before I go, 
The path of purer lives: the light was dim— 
do not know 
If I had found some footprints of the way ; 
They will not heed ; they care not what I say, 
Before I go. 


I sought to lift the little ones; I said, 
“ Before I go, 
™* I might help, in the good gardener’s stead, 
One blossom grow !” 
But I was weak ; ofttimes I stumbled, fell ; 
They seek a stouter guide. Sweet souls, farewell, 
Before 1 go. 


I would have sung the rest some song of cheer, 
Before I go; 

But still the chords rang false ; some jar of fear, 
Some jangling woe. 

The saddest is, I cannot weave one chord 

To float into their hearts my last warm word, 
Before I go. 


I would be satisfied if I might tell, 
Before I go, 

That one warm woid—how I have loved them well, 
Ah, loved them so! 

And would have done for them some litle good ; 

Have sought it long; still seek—if but I could! 
Before I go. 


*Tis a child’s longing, on the beach at play: 
“ Before I go,” 
He begs the beckoning mother, “let me stay 
One shell to throw !” 
Tis coming night; the great sea climbs the shore— 
“ Ah, let me toss one little pebble more, 
Before I go!” 
—Radical. 


—_——_—_»>__—___- 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXV.—COMING HOME. 


The leaves were yellowing in the park and woods round 
Arden Court, and the long avenue began to wear a somewhat 
dreary look, before Mr. Granger brought his young wife home. 
It was October again, and the weather bleaker and colder 
than one has a right to expect in October. Mr. Lovel was at 
Spa, recruiting his health with the soft air from the pine- 
clad hills, and leading a pleasant elderly-bachelor existence 
at one of the best hotels in the bright little inland watering- 
place. The shutters were closed at Mill Cottage, and the 
pretty rustic dwelling was left in the care of the honest 
housekeeper and her handmaiden, the rosy-faced parlormaid, 
who dusted master’s books and hung linen draperies before 
master’s bookcases with a pious awe. 

Miss Granger had spent some part of her father’s honey- 
moon in paying visits to those who were eager to have her, 
and who took this opportunity of showing special attention 
to the fallen heiress. The sense of her lost prestige was 
always upon her, however, and she was scarcely as grateful 
as she might have been for the courtesy she received. Peo- 
ple seemed never weary of talking about her father’s wife, 
whose sweetness, and beauty, and other interesting qualities, 
Miss Granger found herself called upon to discuss continu- 
ally. She did not bow the knee to the popular idol, how- 
ever, but confessed with a charming candor that there was 
no great sympathy between her stepmother and herself. 

“ Her education has been so different from mine,” she 
said, “ that it is scarcely strange if all our tastes are different. 
But, of course, I shall do my duty towards her, and [ hope 
and pray that she may make my father happy.” 

But Miss Granger did not waste all the summer months in 
visiting. She was more in her element at the Court. The 
model children in the new Arden poor-schools had rather a 
hard time of it during Mr. Granger's honeymoon, and were 
driven through Kings and Chronicles at a more severe pace 
than usual. The hardest and driest facts in geography and 
grammar were pelted like summer hail upon their weak 
young brains, and a sterner demand was made every day 
upon their juvenile powers of calculation. This Miss 
Granger called giving them a solid foundation; but as the 
edifice destined to be erected upon this educational basis was 
generally of the humblest—a career of carpentering, or black- 
smithing, or housemaiding, or plain-cooking, for the most 
part—it is doubtful whether that accurate knowledge of the 
accusative case or the longitude of the Sandwich Islands 
which Miss Granger so resolutely insisted upon, was ever of 
any great service to the grown-up scholar. 

hi these philanthropic labors she had always an ardent as- 
sistant in the person of Mr. Tillott, whose somewhat sandy 
head and florid complexion used to appear at the open door 
of the schoolroom very often when Sophia was teaching. 
He did really admire her, with all sincerity and singleness of 
heart; describing her, in long confidential letters to his 
mother, as a woman possessed of every gift calculated to 

promote a man’s advancement in this world and the next. 

He knew that her father’s second marriage must needs make 
a considerable change in her position, There would be ‘an 
heir, in all probability, and Sophia would no longer be the 
great heiress she had been. But she would be richly dowered 
doubtless, come what might; and she was brought nearer 
to the aspirations of a curate by this reduction of her for- 
tune. 

Miss Granger accepted the curate’s services, and patro- 
nised him with a sublime unconsciousness of his aspira- 








tions. She had heard it whispered that his father had been 


a grocer, and that he had an elder brother who still carried 


= : : 
| this, and was furnished in the same style, with a dressing- 
| table that was a marvel of art and splendor, the looking-glass 
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on & prosperous colonial trade in the City. For anything | ina frame of oxydised silver, between two monster jewel- 
like retail trade Miss Granger had a profound contempt. She | cases of cbony and malachite with oxydised silver mouldings. 
had all the pride of a parvenu, and all the narrowness of | One entire side of this room was occupied by an inlaid maple 


mind common to a woman who lives in a world of her own 
creation. 


So while Mr. Tillott flattered himself that he was | 


wardrobe with seven doors, and Clarissa’s monogram on all 
of them—a receptacle that might have contained the multifa- 


making no slight impression upon her heart, Miss Granger | rious costumes of a Princess Metternich. 


regarded him a little above the head gardener and certifi- | 


cated schoolmaster. 
October came, and the day appointed for the return of the 


It would have been difficult: for Clarissa not to be pleased 
with such tribute, ungracious not to have expressed her plea- 
sure; so when Daniel Granger came presently to ask how 


master of Arden Court; rather a gloomy day, and 6ne in ajshe liked her rooms, she was not slow to give utterance to 
succession of wet and dismal days, with a dull gray sky that | her admiration. 


narrowed the prospect, and frequent showers of drizzling rain. 


“You give me so much more than I deserve, Mr. Granger,” 


Miss Granger had received numerous letters from her father jshe said, after having admired everything; “1 feel almost 
during his travels, letters which were affectionate if brief; and | humitiated by your generosity. 


longer epistles from Clarissa, describing their route and ad- 
ventures. ‘They had exploded Switzerland thoroughly, and 
had spent the last month in Rome. 

The interior of the old house looked all the brighter, per- 
haps, because of that dull sky, and those dank sodden woods 
without. Fires were blazing merrily in all the rooms ; for, 
whatever Miss Granger's secret feelings might be, the servants 
were bent on showing allegiance to the new power, and on 
giving the house a gala aspect in honor of their master’s re- 
turn. The chief gardener, with a temporary indifference to 
his own interests, had stripped his hothouses for the decora 
tion of the rooms, and great vases of exotics made the at- 
0 ga odorous, and contrasted pleasantly with the wintry 


Miss Granger sat in the principal drawing-room, with her 
embroidery-frame before her, and a group of Berlin-wool 
spaniels developing slowly under her industrious fingers, de- 
termined not to be flurried or disturbed by the bride's return. 
She sat at a respectful distance from the blazing logs, with a 
screen interposed carefully between her complexion and the 
fire, the very image of stiffness and propriety, with not one 
of her dull brown hairs ruffled, not a fold of her dark green- 
silk dress disarranged. 

The carriage was to meet the London express at Holborough 
station at half-past four, and at a little before five Miss Gran- 
ger heard the sound of wheels in the avenue. She did not 
even rise from her embroidery-frame to watch the approach 
of the carriage, but went on steadily stitch by stitch at the 
ear of a Blenheim spaniel. In a few minutes more she heard 
the clang of doors thrown open, then the wheels upon the 
gravel in the quadrangle, and then her father’s voice, sonor- 
ous as of old. Even then she did not fly to welcome him, 
though her heart beat a little faster, and the color deepened 
in her cheeks. 

“T am nothing to him now,” she thought. 

She began to lay aside her wools, however, and rose as the 
drawing-room door opened, to offer the travellers a stately 
welcome. 

Clarissa was looking her loveliest, in violet silk, with a good 
deal of fur about her, and with an air of style and fashion 
which was new to her, Miss Granger thought. The two 
young women kissed each other in a formal way, and then 
Mr. Granger embraced his daughter with some show of aftec- 
tion. 

“How lovely the dear old place looks !” cried Clarissa, as 
the one triumph and glory of her marriage came home to her 
mind: she was mistress of Arden Court. “ Everything is so 
warm and bright and cheerful, such an improvement upon 
foreign houses. What a feast of fires and flowers you have 
prepared to welcome us, Sophia!” 

She wished to say something cordial to her stepdaughter, 
and she did really believe that the festive aspect of the house 
was Miss Granger’s work. 

“Thave not interfered with the servants’ arrangements,” 
that young lady replied primly ; “T hope you don’t find so 
many exotics oppressive in these hot rooms? —/ do.” 

“QO dear, no; they are so lovely,” answered Clarissa, bend- 
ing over a great oval dish of white waxen-looking blossoms, 
“one can searcely have too many of them. Not if the per- 
fume makes your head ache, however; in that case they had 
better be sent away at once.” 

But Miss Granger protested against this with an air of meek 
endurance, and the flowers were left undisturbed, 

“Well, Sophy, what have you been doing with yourself all 
this time ?” Mr. Granger asked in a cheerful voice ; “ gadding 
about finely, according to your letters.” 

“T spent a week with the Stapletons, and ten days with the 
Trevors, and 1 went to Scarborough with the Chesneys, as 
you expressed a wish that I should accept their invitation, 
papa,” Miss Granger replied dutifully ; “ but L really think I 
am happier at home.” 

“Tm very glad to hear it, my dear, and I hope you'll find 
your home pleasanter than ever now.—So you like the look 
of the old place, do you, Clary ?” he went on, turning to his 
wife; “and you don’t think we've quite spoilt it by our reno- 
vation ?” 

“O no, indeed. There can be no doubt as to your im- 
provements. And yet, do you know, I was so fond of the 
place, that I am almost sorry to miss its old shabbiness—the 
faded curtains, and the queer Indian furniture which my 

reat-uncle, Colonel Radnor, brought home from Bombay. 
wonder what became of those curious old cabinets ?” 

“ T daresay they are still extant in some lumber-room in the 
roof, my dear. Your father took very little of the old furni- 
ture away with him, and there was nothing sold. We'll ex- 
plore the garrets some day, and look for your Indian cabinets. 
—Will you take Clarissa to her rooms, Sophy, and see what 
she thinks of our arrangements ?” 

Miss Granger would gladly have delegated this office to a 
servant; but her father’s word was law ; so she led the way 
to a suite of apartments which Daniel Granger had ordered 
to be prepared for his young wife, and which Clarissa had 
not yet been allowed to see. They had been kept as a plea- 
sant surprise for her coming home. ‘ ‘ 

Had she been a princess of the blood royal, she could not 
have had finer rooms, or a more perfect taste in the arrange- 
ment of them. Money can do so much, when the man who 
dispenses it has the art of intrusting the carrying out of his 
desires to the best workmen. 

Clarissa was delighted with everything, and really grateful 
for the generous affection which had done so much to gratify 
her. 

“Tt is all a great deal too handsome,” she said. 

“Tam glad you like the style in which they have carried 
out papa’s ideas,” replied Miss Granger ; “ for my own part, I 
like plainer furniture, and more room for one’s work; but it 
is all a matter of taste.” 

They were in the boudoir, a perfect gem of a room, with 
satin-wood furniture and pale green-silk hangings; its only 
ornaments a set of priceless Wedgwood vases in cream color 
and white, and a few water-colored sketches by Turner, and 





C'arissa,” exclaimed her husband, putting his two hands 
upon her shoulders, and looking gravely down at her,“ when 
will you remember that I have a Christian name? When 
am I to be something more to you than Mr. Granger?” 

“You are all that is good to me, much too good,” she fal- 
tered. “Twill call you Daniel, if you like. It is only a 
habit.” 

“It has such a cold sound, Clary. 
wretty name; but the elder sons of the Grangers have been 
Janiels for the last two centuries. We were stanch Puri- 
tans, you know, in the days of old Oliver, and scriptural 
names became a fashion with us. Well, my dear, I'll leave 
you to dress for dinner. I’m very glad you like the rooms. 
Here are the keys of your jewel-cases; we must contrive to 
fill them by ond by. You see I have no family diamonds to 
reset for — 

“You have given me more than enough jewelry already,” 
said Clarissa. And indeed Mr. Granger had showered gifts 
upon her with a lavish hand during his brief courtship. 

“ Pshaw, child! only a few trinkets bought at random. I 
mean to fill those cases with something better, Tl go and 
change my coat. We dine half an hour earlier than usual 
to-day, Sophia tells me.” 

Mr. Granger retired to his dressing-room on the other side 
of the spacious bed-chamber, perhaps the very plainest 
apartment in the house, for he was as simple in his habits as 
the great Duke of Wellington; a room with a monster bath 
on one side, and a battered oak office-desk on the other—a 
desk that had done duty for fifty years or so in an office at 
Leeds—in one corner a well-fiilled gun-staad, in another a 
rack of formidable-looking boots—boots that only a strong- 
minded man could wear. 

When she was quite alone, Clarissa sat down in one of the 
windows of her boudoir, and looked out at the park. How 
well she remembered the prospect! how often she had look- 
ed at it on jrst such dark autumnal evenings long ago, when 
she was little more than a child! This very room had been 
her mother’s dressing-room. She remembered it deserted and 
tenantless, the faded finery of the furniture growing dimmer 
and duller year by year. She had come here in an exploring 
mood sometimes when she was quite a child, hut she never 
remembered the room having been put to any use; end as 
she had grown older it had come to have a haunted air, and 
she had touched the inanimate things with a sense of awe, 
wondering what her mother’s life had been like in that room 
—trying to conjure up the living image of a lovely face, that 
was familiar to her from more than one ‘picture in’ her 
father’s possession. 

She knew more about her mother’s life now ; knew that 
there had been a blight upon it, of which a bad unserupulous 
man had been the cause. And that man was the father of 
George Fairfax. 

“Papa had reason to fear the son, having suffered so bit- 
terly from the influence of the father,” she said to herself; 
and then the face that she had first seen in the railway car- 
riage shone before her once more, and her thoughts drifted 
away from Arden Court. 

She remembered that promise which George Fairfax had 
made her—the promise that he would try and find out some- 
thing about her brother Austin. 

He had talked of hunting up a man whe had been a close 
friend of the absent wanderer'’s; but it seemed as if he had 
made no effort to keep his word After that angry farewell 
in the orchard, Clarissa could, of course, expect no favor from 
him; but he might have done something before that. She 
longed so ardently to know her brother's fate, to find some 
means of communication with him, now that she was rich 
and able to help him in his exile. Te was starving, perhaps, 
in a strange land, while she was surrounded by all this 
splendor, and had five hundred a year for pocket money, 

Her maid came in to light the candles, and remind her of 
the dinner-hour, while she was still looking out at the dark- 
ening woods, growing blacker and blacker in the gathering 
gloom of that October evening. The maid was a» honest 
country-bred young woman, selected for the office by Mrs. 
Oliver. She had accompanied her mistress on the honeymoon 
tour, and had been dazed and not a little terrified by the 
wonders of Swiss lundseape and the grandeurs of fallen 
Rome. , 

“T’ve been listening for your bell ever so long, ma’am,” 
said the girl; “ you'll scarcely have time to dress.” 

There was time, however, for Mrs. Granger's toilet, 
which was not an elaborate one ; and she was seated by the 
drawing-room fire talking to her husband when the second 
dinner-bell rang. 

They were not a very lively party that evening. That old 
adage about three not being company went near to be veri- 
fied in this particular case. The presence of any one so 
thoroughly unsympathetic as Sophia Granger was in itself 
sufficient ‘to freeze any small circle, But although they did 
not talk much, Clarissa and her husband seemed to be on ex- 
cellent terms. Sophia, who watched them closely during 
that initiatory evening, perceived this, and told herself that 
her father had not yet diseovered the mistake which he had 
made, That he would make such a discovery sooner or later 
was her profound conviction. It was only a question of 
time when his eycs should be opened to the fact of his own 
folly. 

Thus it was that Clarissa’s new life began. She knew her- 
self beloved by her husband with a quiet unobtrusive aflec- 
ion, the depth and wide measure whereof had come home to 
her very often since her marriage with a sense of obligation 
that was almost a burden. She knew this, and knew that 
she could give but little in return fer so much—the merest, 
coldest show of duty and obedience in recompense for all the 
love of this honest heart. If love had been «a lesson to be 
learnt, she would have taught it to herself, for sie was not 
ungrateful, not unmindful of her obligations, or the vow that 
she had spoken in Arden Church ; but as this flower called 
love must spring spontaneous in the human breast, and is not 
commonly responsive to the efforts of the most zealous culti- 


I know Daniel isn’t a 
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Creswick, and Stanfield, The dressing-room opened out of | vator, Clarissa was fain to confess to herself after five months 
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of wedded life that her heart was still barren, and that her|tune. He won great victories and he served his country, but life in each conspicuous personage towards whom he labors 
husband was no more to her than he had been at the very | neither of these was his absorbing object, not even fame—if, incessantly. Every man has, so to say, his quest. Ana with 


first, when for the redemption of her father’s fortunes she | as it seems im 
had consented to become his wife. | good round bribe from France. 


ible to doubt, he sacrificed all three to a) didactic fiction it is the same. The hero recognises his work 
From youth to age money | from the first, and does it. It is the same with the novelist 


So the time went on, with much gaiety in the way of feast-| was his object, and he was not ashamed of it. “ Cadogan, * | whose sympathies go with success and a career; with him 
ing and company at Arden Court, and a palpable dulness| he said, turning out a little hoard of broad pieces from his | genius cannot exist unattached, and in every strong bent he 


when there were no visitors. Mr. and Mrs. Granger went out 
a good deal sometimes accompanied by Sophia, sometimes 


| scrutoire and viewing them with visible satisfaction, “ observe recognises genius, and an assigned place in the scheme of the 


| these pieces well, they deserve to be observed ; there are just | world. Thus in Lothair most people have a definite object 


without her; and Clarissa was elected by the popular voice the | forty of them. ’Tis the very first svm I ever got in my life. | in life, to which they consecrate themselves; whether it be 


most beautiful woman in that part of the country. The peo- 
ple who knew her talked of her so much, that other people 
who had not met ber were eager to see her, and made quite a 
favor of being introduced to her, If she knew of this her- 
self, it gave her no concern; but it was a matter of no small 
pride to Daniel Granger that his young wife should be so 
much admired. 

Was he quite happy, having won for himself the woman 
he loved, seeing her obedient, submissive, always ready to 
attend his pleasure, to be his companion when he wanted her 
company, With no inclination of her own which she was not 
willing to sacrifice at a moment’s notice for his gratification ? 
Was he quite happy in the triumph of his hopes? Well, not 
quite. He knew that his wife did not love him. It might 
come some day perhaps, that affection for which he still dared 
to hope, but it had not come yet. He watched her face some- 
times as she sat by his hearth on those quiet evenings when 
they were alone, and he knew that a light should have shone 
upon it that was not there. He would sigh sometimes as he 
read his newspaper by that domestic hearth, and his wife 
would wonder if he were troubled by any business cares— 
whether he were disturbed by any abnormal commotion 
among those stocks or consols or other mysterious elements 
of the financial world in which all rich men seemed more or 
less concerned. She did not even venture to question him as 
to those occasional sighs ; but she would bring the draught- 
board, and place it at his elbow, and sit meekly down to be 
inevitably beaten at a game she hated, but for which Mr. 
Granger had a peculiar affection. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Clarissa was at least a duti- 
ful wife, anxious to give her husband every tribute that 
gratitude and a deep sense of obligation could suggest. Even 
Sophia Granger, always on the watch for some sign of weari- 
ness or shortcoming, could discover no cause for complaint 
in her stepmother’s conduct. 

Mr. Lovel came back to Mill Cottage in December, much 
improved and renovated by the Belgian waters or the gaieties 
of the bright little pleasure place. The sense of having 
made an end of his difficulties, and being moored in a safe 
harbor for the rest of his life, may have done much towards 
giving him a new lease of existence. Whatever the cause 
may have been, he was most certainly an altered man, and 
his daughter rejoiced in the change. To her his manner was 
at once affectionate and deferential, as if there had been lurk- 
ing in his breast some consciousness that she had sacrificed 
herself for his welfare. She felt this, and felt that her 
marriage had given her something more than Arden Court, 
if it had won for her her father’s love. He spent some time 
at the Court, in deference to her wishes, during those dark 
winter months ; and they fell back on their old readings, and 
the evenings seemed gayer and bappier for the introduction 
of this intellectual element, which was not allowed to prevail 
to such an extent as to overpower the practical Daniel Gran- 
ger. 

(To be continued.) 


——_ e ————_ 


AN OBJECT LN LIFE. 


existence is not endurable without this stimulus. The popu- 
lar notion of an object in life is, however, at variance with 
this universality of the rule. A few persons are rather dis- 
tinguished from the many by this one characteristic, that 
they have a mark at which they aim with one continuous 
unabating endeavor; that is, their object keeps its shape 
while the object of most people is protean in its changes, 
retaining however throughout the same nature and indicating 
the same bias in the mind which dwells on it. The object of 
such a one is to get on, as it is with the boy who intends to 
be a bishop; but the weaker nature fluctuates as to the means, 
and amuses itself with a variety of shadows; the strong will 
stands by its first choice. It is this persistence that men 
admire, quite irrespectively of the worth of the thing aimed 
at. The object may be good or bad, great or contemptible, 
reasonable or absurd; but if it is pursued with vehement, 
unflagging obstinacy, the pursuer is ennobled by bis tenacity 
of purpose. The amount of sacrifice is the gauge of heroism. 
A man who holds to any one idea whatever as the greatest 
yood has to give up much that is held desirable by others. 

hether it be Victory or Westminster Abbey, or the reguin- 





the winning of the high-born beauty by the squire of low 
degree fighting his way to the prize through blood and 
slaughter, or the recovery of the Moonstone by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins's three unscrupulous Brahmins, or the pursuit of some 


Philosopher's stone, or the correction of some aluse, or the 


equally in some minds with the worthiest. 


it is heroic. 
Of course where the object 1s commensurate with a man’s 


grand and edifying. When great spirits hit upon an object 
which, though above their present powers, is not above their 
reasonable hopes, “and still their purpose holds” against 


man almost at his best—not quite perhaps, for then self is 
lost sight of altogether; but we see the temper which governs 
men, subdnes the world both of matter and mind, and leaves 
its mark for good on future generations. It is composed of 
the object, and personal ambition. The philosopher loves 
truth, and pursues it for its own sake, but he also desires to 
found a school. Dr. Livingstone no doubt feels more strongly 
than others the importance to the whole human family of ex- 
ploring the earth’s unknown regions, but it is also the object 
of his life to be himself the successful explorer. 

But the objects in life of even the greatest powers and 
strongest wills are by no means universally of this fitness, 
and we may see very mean ends pursued by minds of gigantic 
genius with a distinctness and pertinacity that present a poor 
an‘! miserable contrast to the moral worth of the object on 
which these powers are brought to bear. It seems impossible 








and I have kept it always unbroken from that time to this |Theodora, who announces “ Ihave only one country, and it 
day.” Byron’s one object beyond the gratification of sense | is not my husband’s ; I have only one thought, and it is to 
was not so much poetic fame as to create a sensation and | see it free’”’—her spirits rising or falling, dying and exulting, 
make men stare, to be anyhow in men’s mouths; and Swift | as this object thrives or languishes ; or Mr. Branceforti), who 
avowed that his object in life and the root of all his endeavors | gives good dinners and is always meditating over the arrange- 
to distinguish himself were only, for want of a title and for- | ment of his menvs, and how to get together the right persons 
tune, “ that I might be used like a lord by those who havean | to partake of them ; or Mr. Blenkinsop, who was understood 
opinion of my parts, whether right or wrong it is no great | to give his mind entirely to croquet, and who kept his sister 


Every one who is content with life has, we may take for 


granted, an object in life. He perhaps—nay probably—does very little perception of what will amuse, and make the con- 
not know what it is, and if questioned will be almost certain | stant blunde 
to hit upon the wrong thing; but an object he has, because | 


subtle scheme of vengeance, or a life-long search after the | 


impediments which would discourage meaner men, we see! 


two things which are equally powerful—keen appreciation of | Sion, who know life for what it is—a gs 


of a blue ribbon and a coach and six.” 


respect. Walter Scott wrote for an ulterior end. 
a ‘amily,to be father of a line of Scotch lairds. Charles 
Lamb’s object in life was leisure, under the weight of which, 
when attained, he broke down. Haydon’s terribly fixed 
object was to be an historical painter. Such fixity is fatal 
when once hope flags, 


And after days and months and years of pain, 
He finds just lost the object he would gain. 


Still, to be vividly conscious of your object isasign of power, 
even though it be such a one as Bunyan records as having 
strongly possessed him in his unconverted state—to have 
“his bellyful of sin before he died.” ’ 
But the majority have an object not so easily defined ; their 
tastes are not so developed, their consciousness is feeble, but 
not the less does all their voluntary action tend to one end. 
They have one want, though they do not shape it into definite 
form; they are influenced by one prevailing desire, though 
we have constantly to find it out for them. For instance, 
| there are really worthy people, respectable in all the relations 
|of life, whose object is to imprint a false impression, on the 
minds of all the people they converse with, of their social 
standing and of the quality and position of their intimates. 
Their mouths are full of fine names, their recollections all 
affect an intimacy with lords and ladies, or scions of lords 














which their life is passed. 


they have themselves no idea. Collecting money and raising 
subscriptions amongst your acquaintance is an object with 
some persons apart from the cause; that is, the business of 
charity becomes the object. Of course the object of many is 
management ; the making persons bend to your will because 
it is your will, in the spirit of the good lady who explained 
her notion of pleasant travelling to be one of a party of fifty 
and make them all go her way. Some people are known by 
jeverybody but themselves to make spending their object. 
| They buy under the notion that they want their purchases, 
| but in reality their object is to get rid of their money. To 
such people Pope's expression concerning the Duke of Buck- 
|ingham is applicable,“ He got the better of his fine estate,” 
|though they may not avow for their profusion the reason 
| given by the spendthrift, that money laid by for three days 
always stinks. 

It has long been settled that happiness is nobody's or next 
to nobody's object, but, if not happiness, at least amusement 
jis the common object of mankind, though they may have 








r of mistaking purchased pain for pleasure. Out 
of the undiscerning mass who blindly go anywhere and do 
anything that other people tell them, stand out the class 
gifted with the felicity on which Horace Walpole valued 
himself, of knowing their own mind. They know what 
}amuses them, and follow it with businesslike pertinacity ; 
| whether it be sport or dress or flirting, they devote their 


powers to it as to the work of life. If company is their | 


pleasure, “ their whole heart is taken up with the trivial hope 
}of meeting and being merry.” And there is the worthier 
| class who are faithful to an ungrateful hobby through life— 
| music perhaps, for which nature has indifferently qualified 
them, or gardening without skill, or antiquarianism without 
| knowledge, or pictures without taste, or collecting apart from 
the science which gives a meaning and dignity to the dead 
things—the debris and refuse—of nature and time. What- 
ever it be, 
The important nothing takes in life the lead, 
And by a coin, a flower, a verse, a boat, 
The stagnant spirits have been set afloat. 


As a rule, noboily makes his business his object in life; it is 
only his means towards gaining it, his road to hisend. This 


ing a paternal estate by lifelong scraping and drudgery, or | docs not hinder business being the real pleasure and happi- 





ness of existence where not tainted by too cruel anxieties; 
| but the occupation of life cannot also be its object, against 
| which indeed it often seems to run counter. Thus nobody 
‘can enjoy his business more than Mr. Trollope’s breeches- 
maker, Mr. Neefit, who, rich and prosperous as he is, insists 
{upon measuring his customers himself, in spite of his wife's 


inculeation of an idea, mere persistence gives dignity to the | genteel scruples. Yet Mr. Neetit’s object in life is to ally 
wildest, the most mischievous, even the meanest object, |i 
So long as it is 
held distinctly before the eye, and sacritices are made for it,| but of that daughter's society for the rest of his days. 


himself with the aristocracy through his Gaughter, for which 
lhe is willing to make the sacrifice, not only of his money, 


There are people who, to all but themselves, do not seem 
to have cither business or object in life, nor any living belong- 


oft, this is a useless call for pity. 


almost enough for some natures. Lord Cromarty at four- 
score, by merely fixing on a distant object, by retiring to his 
Scotch home, resolving to lead a thrifty life for six years that 
he might save up money to spend in London, felt himself 
young again. And people incapable of this degree of illu- 
ame they do not enjoy 
much, though ¢sa game they find its interest last out their 
time—* like to play their cards well, and to see what will be 
the end of it.” 

Novelists treat this question according to their own bias. 
Those who describe men as they see them do not invest their 
favorites with a conscious object in life beyond doing their 
duty and playing their part creditably. They do not sect them 
upon carving out ther fortunes. The people with dis- 
| tinguishable objects are the vain, the frivolous, the selfish, the 

bores of their story; they find it is the weak people who are 


Fame he | object of his life realizec ¢ 28 W 
showed himself almost indiflerent to; his object was to found | duchess ; or Monsignor Catesby, whose object in life was 


and ladies, or at least “ country people,” while they ignore | jts scope and its chance. 
the less exalted society to which they really appertain and in | know their bent and follow it with tenacity which imparts 


A good many benevolent people | such cheerfulness of tone to Mr. Disracli’s novels. 
manifest personal objects in their work of charity of which | 


to be interpreted by their ends. But the novelists who depict him. 


} Without an orbit. 
|gratulates Lady St. Aldegonde on her modest wish to see 


matter; and so the reputation of great learning does the work | unmarried because he could not spare her from his favorite 
i And even where not | 
selfish, genius does not preserve men from mistakes in this | 


mpeg or the manufacturing High Sheriff, who, after a 
ife of struggle, gee, vicissitude, and success, found the 
when he took precedence with the 


rich converts to Rome in general, and Lothair in particular. 
Lothair, indeed, misses for himself this essential condiment 
to the most brilliant existence, and fears to drift through life 
Even in the penultimate chapter he con- 


Paris. “ Well, you have an object, that is something; I have 
none.” But, mindful of the disabilities of her sex, she assures 
him that men have always an object. They move about and 
itcomes. Of course an object is hard to find for people who 
have much to lose and little to gain. The readers of Mr. 
Disracli’s earlier works will recall it as Sidonia’s mission to 
find out humbler merit by the test of definite objects in life. 
Take the very pretty episode in Zunered where he comes 
upon a family of strollers whose home is a cart, invites the 
children to dinner after seeing their performances, and ex- 
tracts from each their mastet wish, which all had at their 
| fingers’ ends. Josephine desired to be an actress; Adele's 
| secret aspirations were fer the grand opera; Francis had a 
more complex longing, “ Flrst, that 1 should travel, and 
jsecondly, that nobody should ever know me ;” Alfred cer- 


|tainly wished to be a painter; Carlotta at six thought the 


| world was made to dance; and little Michel wished to play 
\the horn. Sidonia here recognised a predisposition which 
| might even be genius, and loved to give ability of all kinds 


It is the success of people who 





His peo- 
ple all know what they are about and stick to their purpose. 

But fortunately an object in life does not necessitate this 
working towards it. Often it is a simple point for expecta- 
tion, like the annuitant’s quarter-day, a still recurring object 
wreathing the brow of flying Time with roses. As men grow 
past the working hours of life their objects take this holiday 
character. They are interested to watch and wait like 
Andrew Fairservice. For there is always “ something to saw 
that they would like to see sawn; or something to maw 
that they would like to see mawn; or something to ripe that 
they would like to see ripen, and so they daiker on” cheer- 
fully to the year’s end.—Suturday Review. 





—_-— 
ELECTRO-PLATED PEOPLE. 

During a tolerably long and varied course of ramblings in 
various countries and amongst all phases of society, [ have 
met with a great variety of people of all ages, condition, and 
'character. Many of these have the true, sharp, clean ring of 
genuine metal, many have the unmistakable dead leaden 
character typical of the unmistakable dufler, but a very large 
proportion may be summed up under the comprehensive title 
“electro-plated people.” It is not easy to discover these at 
once: a dufler or a genuine coin you can generally know 
| pretty easily. Not so with the electro-plated : they have all 
| the brightness and polish of true metal, they answer all the 
| purposes of sterling silver for a time, and it is only after you 
| have occasion to make use of them frequently and test them 
pretty severely that you will find the thin veneer of true me- 
tal pass away, and their true coppery character be made 
manifest. For everyday gentle usage electro-plate is all very 
well, and, provided too much strain is not put upon it, it may 
answer your purposes fer years to come, and it is often only 
when you bring it to the melting pot, and are anxious to 
know its real value, that you will find out that itis worth but 
very little. So it is with the people to whom I have given 
this name: you may depend upon them as far as you know 
it is worth their while to be depended upon. If they think 
it is to their advantage to know you, they will know you and 
be of service to yous but do not put any trust in their stability. 
Let any vast calamity or disgrace come upon you, and you 
will speedily find out that they have a base substratum to 
their glittering exterior. Electro-plated people are like elec- 
tro-plated spoons and forks, always best when they are new. 
See how electro-plated goods shine and glisten in the shop- 
windows, and then think how brilliant, well-informed, and 
j hearty you used to think So-and-So, but how you have found 
out his real character at last. Electro-plated ware is best 
}and brightest in the show-room, so are electro-plated people ; 
{they soon tarnish and get dim with constant usage in pro- 
|saic everyday life. You may polish a plated spoon up to a 
certain point with great effect, it will look all the more bril- 
|liant and effective; but go beyond that point and the more 
}you polish and use it the worse it will become. Not so with 
| sterling silver and genuine people. The more you polish the 
jone, and the greater degree of intimacy you have with the 

















highest faculties, and both are of the noblest, a career is/ ings into whom they may project their failing lives; but un- | other, the more you will bring out their brilliancy and good 
less people have really nothing to wish for, and are too well | points. 

The mere impulse of | 

sacrificing the present to the future, of making provision, is | mostly flourish in the greatest luxuriance away from where 


The varieties of electro-plated people are infinite, and they 
| you might suppose might be the scene of their particular field 
}of labor. For instance, the electro-plated sportsman is no- 
| where seen to so great an advantage as in London. Hear 
| him taik of his wondrous runs with the Marquis of Scamper- 
| down’s hounds; 'isten to the wonderful tales he will tell of a 
| battue on the Ramrod-park estate ; wonder at the hairbreadth 
|’scapes he had when he was in the yacht of his friend Lord 
Keel—Marquis of Spritsail’s eldest son, you know; and hold 
your breath when he tells of marvellous deer-stalking with 
the Duke of Haggis in the Cockaleekie highlands! You will 
think your friend an Assheton Smith, a Sir Tatton Sykes, a 
Nimrod, and a Ross, all rolled into one and multiplied by 
eight, and you will wonder how he obtained all the vast expe- 
rience and knowledge. Wait, however, until you get him 
down on a little quiet sporting expedition with yourself, and 
you will find how the glitter and flash has been rubbed otf 
} Invite him for a day down to your farmer cousin’s, 


society after their own ideal have no sympathy for anybody | and take him to shoot over the Cobnut Copse preserves, and 





to doubt that Marlborough’s object in life was to amass a for-! else. All romance goes on the assumption of an object in! you will see how he will leave his gun in the train, or hurt 
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| 
his thumb, or be disabled in some way or another from taking 
Should he attempt it, you will 
probably see that expression mingled of respectful contempt | 
and pity, on the face of the keeper, which those officials | 
generally assunte when they see any one more inefficient than | 


an active part in the sport. 


usual. 


far removed from dogs and guns, he will give ygu an asto- 


assertion respecting the utter worthlessness of every other | tions? Is it merely an instance of the fallacy which gene- 


work that has hitherto been published on the subject, pre- 
pares you for new lights on a dark matter, and a straight cut 
out of a tangled jungle. But you find as you go deeper and 
fare further that your author knows no more of the matter 


He will, however, come out grand at luncheon time,| in hand than the most antiquated of his predecessors. He 
and his electro-platedness will go down with the ladies who | 
drive over to meet you, and after dinner in the evening, when, | 


has no new light ; he makes no new cut, short or long; he is 
the showman of a dissolving view, the Amphytrion of a Bar- 
mecide feast; and you are really the poorer for your lost 


nishing quantity of sporting anecdotes, in which the Duke of | faith, and the time wasted in a hope that had no fulfilment 
Haggis, Lord Keel, and the Marquis of Scamperdown will! for its answer. 


occur ad naiseam. Some day you may happen to be at 
Brighton with him, and, in the innocence of your heart, may 
think that a run with the Brighton Harriers might perhaps 
amuse him. But you will find he bas all sorts of excuses ; 
his horse is not there, he does not care about hiring one, and 
you will find he will get out of the affair altogether if he pos- 
sibly can. Of electro-plated sportsmen, no doubt, the im- 
mortal Mr. Winkle is the patron saint. How many there are 
who can cordially sympathise with him! The whole pro- 
gress of that affair was so much against the poor man that 
we can hardly help pitying him, electro-plated villain as he 
is. How delicious that is when Wardle, addressing as it 
might be a brother sportsman and athlete, infers that of course 
he skates. “ Ye—yes ; oh yes,” replied Winkle ; “I—I am rather 
out of practice.” Then Arabella chimes in, “ Oh, doskate, Mr. 
Winkle; I like to see it so much.” “ Another young lady 
said it was so graceful, a third young lady said it was elegant, 
and a fourth expressed her opinion that it was swan-like.” 
“T should be very happy I am sure,” said Mr. Winkle, red- 
dening, “ but [ have no skates.’ But mark the Nemesis al- 
ways in waiting to hasten the downfal of the electro-plated ! 
**This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had a 
couple of pairs, and the fat boy announced that there were 
half-a-dozen more down stairs; whereat Mr. Winkle ex- 
pressed exquisite delight, and looked exquisitely uncomforta- 
ble.” The total discomfiture of Mr. Winkle subsequently ; 
the way in which his very thin coat of electro-plate was 
ruthlessly and savagely ripped off, and his real character ex- 
posed before the lookers-on, and the way in which Mr. Pick- 
wick informed him that be was “ A humbug, sir; I will speak 
plainer if you wish it—an impostor, sir,” carries its own moral 
- its own warning to electro-plated sportsmen.— Liverpool 
reader, 
eee Caen 


BARMECIDES. 


There are few of us who have not had the experience of a 
Barmecide feast some time in our lives; who have not known 
what it was to be invited to an apparently substantial repast, 
to tind when the covers were removed that the thing was a 
mere sham—that no strong meats smoked on the cold and 
empty board, uo fruits gave sweetness and pleasantness and 
the perfection of finish to the nobler and more important 
food, no wine gladdened the heart and brightened the eye, 
but that it was all only a name, a pretense, a make-believe, 
a Barmecide feast, feeding and refreshing no one. 

How many marriages are Barmecide feasts, think you? 
Promises of love and loveliness and tender sympathies that 
are never fultilled—promises of sweetness and good temper 
that fade away into nothing, like a golden cloud at sunrise— 
promises of contented happiness and ecstatic joy that are as 
real as the sparkling wine, the luxurious fruits, of the Barme- 
cide’s table. She has fair hair and blue eyes, a trim waist 
and arched instep, small hands, and half moons to her filbert- 
shaped nails. She smiles when you speak ta her, and has a 
ready blush ; and she looks shameface and pretty when she 
blushes. She is not opinionated, and she glances continually 
at mamma when she talks, and seldom looks you full in the 
face. She is just eighteen, and you adore her. You sce in 
her the outline of every nobleness, of every virtue, that a 
woman can possess. You grant that as yet, by reason of her 
youth, all these graces are orly potential, not active; but you 
believe, nevertheless, and belief for the time does as well as 
proof; and you marry your angel, never thinking that she 





will prove your Barmecide. Time goes on. The bride be- 
comes the wife, the girl the woman. The nature which was 
no more set or consolidated when you concluded that it held 
the germ of every virtue under heaven, than is a hazel nut in| 
June, slowly developes itself in its own way. The virgin | 
timidity which so enchanted you, becomes matronly indeci- | 
sion and a mental weakness of will bordering on imbecility ; | 
or it crystallises into a narrow positiveness so that you might | 
as well try to melt the snows of Mont Blanc as bend or mel 
low it. The ready blush which once betokened such sweet | 
sensibility hardens into callous opposition, or deepens into | 
passionate irritation ; the girl you loved and the woman you | 
have married, are as different as is the Olympian Hebe from | 
an applewoman in the street; the promise by which you 
were taken prisoner was but a Barmecide feast, and you sit 
at the banquet of your marriage with empty dishes and long- 
ing eyes, pondering and regretting. 

‘ou make a new friend. You have had good friends in| 
your lifetime, but you have never had one equal to this for | 
fervour of affection, lavishness of demonstration, affluence of 
promise. You have been a self-sustaining kind of person! 
hitherto, but perhaps you have been hardly hit of late, 
wounded in the fight, wrung in the withers, and your new 
friend with his offers of help comes in opportunely. Rest on 
me, he says, with infinite generosity and an expansive man- 
ner; and you take him at his word. You do rest on him. 
Perhaps it is no great favor after all that you ask of him; be 
that as it may, you ask something. Your friend, who has 
offered all and promised everything, proves of the Barmecide 
class when put to the proof. He fails yee utterly in the 
simplest as in the most important matter. He invited you to 
sit at his table and nourish yourself on the strong meats he 
had in store; but when he lifted the covers you beheld no- 
thingness, and you were fain to content yourself with empty 
dishes and unsatisfied desires. He can do nothing for you. 
It may be will, or it may be power, that fails him; either he 
has miscalculated his influence with others, or he has exag- 
gerated his unselfish interest in you. Whatever the cause, 
there is the result; the staff you leant on is a broken reed, | 
and the rich banquet of active friendship to which your host } 
invited you isa sham wherein lies no crumb of comfort or 
support. 

armecidal, too, are many books. They open with a fine | 
flourish, promising instruction or entertainment according to | 
the plan on which they are constructed. You sit down to| 








your intellectual banquet full of cheerful hope ; but you find; 


nothing set forth for your sustenance. Your spirit-stirring | 
melody turns out to be a meaningless word echoing through | 
a deserted palace—a feast of empty covers, giving no food 
whereby your soul can be nourished and made strong. The | 
entertaining story that began with the sparkle of a well- 
see rocket, ends in the dreary descent of a charred stick. 


And as with’ books, so with certain natures. You are ac- 
quainted with people who, you are sure, would exactly suit 
such and such positions, do such and such work, perform 
such and such duties. You use all your influence, and you 
place them where you think them just fitted, square pegs in 
square holes, and round pegs in round holes. But here, too, 
your feast has been Barmecidal, and your proteges, from whom 
while still untried you hoped so much, are quite empty dishes 
when disclosed. The power of mind, the quickness of per- 
ception, the business faculty, the very moral rectitude on 
which you had counted, and for which you had refused 
others, are myths; and you realise a disappointment where 
others suffer as well as yourself. How many failures of this 
kind the world has to count! How many lost leaders of 
thought and progress, so brilliant in their promise, so dis- 
appointing in their result, have been just Barmecides with 
whom is no food of life, no sustaining element! Again, how 
often we find our own work, our so-called good fortune, Bar- 
mecidal. We have something given us that we fondly be- 
lieve will make a man of us,now on the spot. We have long 
been in troubled waters; surely the tide will turn now—the 
currents run smooth—and our tossed and damaged ship come 
into safe harbor at last! surely our hunger will be appeased 
at the banquet to which we are bidden, and we shall know 
the meaning and the savor of good things! We accept the 
situation oflered, and we find it richer in promise than fulfil- 
ment. It is a Barmecidal feast, and we starve at the table 
which assumed to be a table of plenty. That editorship 
which was to be such insignificant work and such princely 
pay—well, that editorship! The adjectives and nouns have 
been strangely jumbled somehow, and we find it on the trial 
to be such very poor pay and such a very great deal of work, 
that we can neither make up by a supplement nor live on the 
original. That station out in Africa—it was to have all sorts 
of valuable contingencies, and the climate was exceptionally 
healthy. When we get there we find a swamp where the 
population is decimated by yellow fever, and the valuable 
contingencies resolve themselves into native trading—buying 
ivory, for which there is no market, by consignments of 
second-hand clothes, which the noble savage will not wear. 
All sorts of appointments are in like manner Barmecidal ; 
and often when the world congratulates a man on his good 
luck, and assumes that his fortune is made off hand, the truth 
is that the whole thing is a sham and a pretense, that there is 
no good luck in the matter, but, on the conjrary, bad; seeing 
that this dead body of a thing, this Barmecidal ghost, stops 
the way against something better and more sincere.— 
Graphic. 
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I AND THOU. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GEIBEL. 


T am a rose that, in the field, 
Breathes to the breeze perfume— 

O, love, thou art the cooling dew 
That wakes me into bloom. 


Iam the jewel, darkly hid, 
In gloomy mines below— 

Thou art the sunbeam, in whose light 
My varied colors glow. 


I am the crystal goblet, whence 
A monarch drinks his wine— 
Thou art the sweet, unpurpled wave 
Whose splendors through me shine. 


Tam the gloomy thunder-cloud 
That sweeps across the skies— 
Thou art the shining rainbow, love! 

That on my bosom lies. 


I am the Memnon, dumb and dead, 
The desert sands among— 

Thou art the crimson light of day, 
‘That wakes my heart to song. 


Tam an erring man that gropes 
Amid bewild’ ring night— 

Thou art an angel, sent from God, 
To lead me to the light. 


cmt iabcacbicicd 
LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


Every one has felt compassion, if not sympathy, for the 
melancholy musings of that charming old heathen, Major 
Pendennis, when he feels that his grasp upon the world of 
fashion is palpably relaxing. Men, he thinks, are no longer 
what they were in his time. “The old grand manner and 
courtly grace of life are gone ; what is Castlewood House and 
the present Castlewood compared with the magnificence of 
the old mansion and owner? ‘The late lord came to London 
with four postchaises and sixteen horses; all the west road 
hurried out to look at his cavalcade; the people in London 
streets even stopped as his procession passed them. The pre- 
sent lord travels with five bagmen in a railway carriage, and 
sneaks rn | from the station smoking a cigar in a broug- 
ham.” And so the old gentleman rambles on, executing one 
more variation on the melancholy tune which has been per- 
formed in various dialects ever since the world began. Noth- 
ing is as it was in the “ brave days of old ;” the age of chiv- 
alry is dead; the “ grand seigneurs” are extinct; the world is 
divided amongst prigs who know nothing of the world and 
dandies who know nothing else. “And the other young 
men,” exclaims the Major in his wrath, “ those lounging 
guardsmen and great lazy dandies—sprawling over sofas and 
billiard-tables, and stealing off to smoke pipes in each other's 
bedrooms, caring for nothing, reverencing nothing, not even 
an old gentleman who hes Geows their fathers and betters, 
not even a pretty woman—what a difference there is between 
these men who poison the very turnips and stubble-fields with 
their tobaccofand the gentlemen of our time! The breed is 
gone—there is no use for them; they are replaced by a par- 
cel of damned cotton-spinners and utilitarians, and youn 





| sprigs of parsons with their hair combed down their backs. 


he treatise that prefaces its essential remarks by a sweeping | What are we to make of the Major's ambiguous lamenta- 





rally besets the lwudator temporis acti, the belief that the 
splendor has really passed away from the grass and the glory 
from the flower, rather than his eye grown dimmer and his 
imagination more sluggish? Or is there really a change for 
the worse? Have we lost the social arts and become equally 
incapable of the conduct of a“ clouded cane” and of refined 
courtesy to ladies? Sir Charles Grandison was always, as we 
may devoutly hope, an impossible monster of pomposity and 
virtue; but there must, it is urged, have been some original 
to justify the caricature; even if the ideal was never ap- 
proached in practice, the very aspiration after that stately 
courtesy implied something superior to the rough, slangy, 
free-and-easy style of modern days. 

Direct testimony in such cases is of little use. Who shall 
say whether the acting of Garrick and the eloquence of Chat- 
ham were superior to anything that preceded or followed 
them? They have passed away as irrecoverably as the 
cheers that greeted their triumphs. Tradition merely pre- 
sents us with some vague accumulation of superlatives, and 
not with any accurate measure of the real facts. And so this 
vague legend of a now obsolete grand manner evades any 
tests that we can apply to the present day. Some presump- 
tions might seem to make against it. Our ancestors, it is 
plain, ate and drank and swore and gambled, and outraged 
all our laws of decorum; their vices and the amazing plain- 
ness of speech in which they dealt might be taken to imply a 
standard of manners fitter for the pot-house than the draw- 
ing-room. The fine gentleman who used what we may call 
the “stap my vitals” style of conversation in the comedies of 
the time, was about fit to keep company with a modern 
swell-mobsman. And yet an inference against the reality of 
the assumed “grand manner” would be insecure. That we 
have grown more decorous docs not prove of necessity that 
we have become more dignified or graceful. The Red Indian 
of Cooper's novels, if he ever existed, may have been a fine 
gentleman, though his collection of scalps would have turned 
the stomach of a civilised bagman. Or, to quote a more ap- 
propriate instance, we are told that Louis X1V., having once 
in his life been induced to take a bath, could never be per- 
suaded to repeat the performance. Yet the Grand Monarch 
was probably a greater master of the art of dramatic impres- 
siveness than the President of a modern Republic, or even 
than the average English gentleman who takes his tub quite 
as regularly as he says his prayers. The most polished class 
ata given period is probably that which observes most scru- 
pulously certain rules of external propriety; but it does not 
follow that the age in which those rules are most strict is also 
that in which the art of social intercourse is most successfully 
studied. If we could call up a fine gentleman of the last 
century in his laced coat, and his wig, and his ruffles, it is not 
impossible that he would be slightly offensive even to our 
sense of smell; his language would be gross; and his con- 
sumption of port wine intolerable; but he might be better 
able than some of his more precise descendants to make him- 
self—in Lord Chesterfield's phrase—envied by all men and 
loved by all women. The rules of the game have been 
drawn tighter, but it may be that no more skill goes to play- 
ing it. 

he name we have just mentioned suggests that we have 
at least an exposition of the theory and practice of the art by 
one of its most accomplished practitioners. Perhaps we are 
speaking with too much levity. The memory of Lord Ches- 
terfield, indeed, has acquired a certain tinge of absurdity; we 
associate his name with triumphs of tailoring, and with an 
eflete dandyism of the most artificial type. His very memory 
smells of rouge and false teeth and stays and the unsavory 
apparatus of an ancient buck’s dressing-room. Dr. Johnson 
has summed up his book for us as. containing the manners of 
a dancing-master and the morals of a less reputable profes- 
sion; and we generally accept the judgment. Yet, if Lord 
Chesterfield was rather unlike a prophet or an apostle of a 
new faith, he had a queer sort of gospel to deliver to his age ; 
and what is in its way amusing and gives sometimes ar *.- 
voluntary humorous turn to his lucubrations, is that in his 
mind it is obviously identified with the teaching more gene- 
rally accepted asa sacred revelation. He is fond of quoting, 
and giving the weight of his aristocratic patronage to the pre- 
cept abovt doing to others as you would that they should do 
to you. He heartily approves of the sentiment, and indeed 
presents his own lessons chiefly as practical conclusions from 
it. But of course, in the seventeen centuries which had 
elapsed since the promulgation of that command, it has come 
to need a good many comments and corollaries. Now and 
then it wanted patchings ; but he was sublimely unconscious 
that the text ever came into conflict with the notes, or that, 
like other judicial interpreters, he was materially altering the 
law which he professed to administer. The whole theory is 
admirably given in one of his letters. “Do as you would be 
done by!” he exclaims at the opening, with an unction 
which would befit an eloquent pulpit orator. But presently 
the maxim takes rather a queer turn. What all men would 
like done to them, he explains, is to have their ruling pas- 
sions gratified; now the ruling passion of all kings and wo- 
men and of most men is vanity ; and it follows that the Chris- 
tian maxim amounts to a solemn command that we should be 
always tickling each other’s vanity. Nor can we be too 
thoughtful and delicate in our attentions. Labor to find out 
those little weaknesses which may be discovered in every one. 
Tell Cardinal Richelieu that he is the best poet of his time ; 
assure Sir Robert Walpole that he has a “ polite and happy 
turn to gallantry ;” though you know very well that he has 
“undoubtedly less than any man living.” Swear to ugly 
women, for they will always believe it, that they are beauti- 
ful, or, at least, have “a certain je ne sais quoi still more en- 
gaging than beauty.” Compliment a beautiful woman on 
her understanding, and your praises will have the charm of 
novelty. Practise especially that “innocent piece of art,” 
flattering people behind their backs, in presence of somebody 
who is sure to make his court by repeating your words. 
“This is, of all flattery,” he adds—and the remark is certainly 
well-founded—* the most pleasing and most effectual.” By 
such acts you will be able, as he remarks in an unwonted 
access of plain-speaking, to “insinuate and wriggle yourself 
into favor” at court. “ Wriggling,” it must be granted, is 
rather a coarse term to express this delicate system of rising 
in the world; but, as a rule, there is something pleasant in 
the charming sincerity of his conviction that he is really 
preaching a lofty code of morality. He does not mean, he 
declares, to recommend “ abject and criminal flattery.” By 
no means. Vices are to be abhorred and discouraged; and, 
moreover, when they are coarse they are generally unsuc- 
cessful, The pith of this corollary to the gospels consists in 
drawing the delicate line between simulation and di-simula- 
tion; in hitting off the method of deceiving without lying ; 
in soothing, instead of sickening, with praise; and, in short, 
in safely reaching by honorable means the ends which a 
clumsy knaye fails to secure by blundering into downright 
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dishonesty. The ‘necessary qualification for effecting this | 
purpose is the possession of those graces on which his lord- 
ship is perpetually harping. Good-breeding may be defined | 
as the art of delicate flattery, and if not virtue itself, is its 
most necessary ingredient. “ Intrinsic merit” will “ gain you | 
the general esteem of all, but not the particular aflection of | 
any.” The “respectable Hottentot” who “heaves his meat | 
any where but down his throat;” the man who drawls, or | 
splutters, or comes into a room awkwardly ; who twirls his | 
hat or scratches his head when he is talking to you, may be a| 
saint, a patriot, or a philosopher, but he won’t be liked at | 
court. The rules themselves, which the old sage works out | 
with infinite variety of detail, are generally sound cnough, | 
and generally full of shrewdness, though we rather wonder | 
at times that they should be necessary: a young gentleman, 
we may hope, would scarcely require at the present day to be 
reminded a dozen times over of the importance of washing 
his teeth. The most unlucky and best-remembered maxim 
is,the assertion that nothing is so “ illiterate and ill-bred as 


mob express their silly joy at silly things, and they call it be- 
ing merry.” This is a little too much for poor human nature, 
even in a laced coat; but as a rule, we may admit that, grant- 
ing the leading principles, the code laid down is judicious. 
Assume that the main object of a man’s life should be to win a 
blue riband, which Lord Chesterfield’s admiring biographer 
proclaims to have been the one ambition of his hero ; sup- 
pose that this worthy object is to be gained by favor at 
court; and, finally, that favor at court is to be won by flat- 
tery—and there is something to be said on behalf of each of 
these propositions, and we may grant that the noble moral- 
ist’s hero laid down a very accurate chart of the rocks on 
which a youthful aspirant may sufler shipwreck. It must, 
indeed, be confessed that this view of human life is rather 
oddly grafted upon Christign morality; and it is probable 
that Lord Chesterfield would hardly have found himself at 
home with that perfect gentleman, as Coleridge called him, 
St. Paul. The devil, however, can quote Scripture; and it 
would be hard if that privilege were denied to an eminently 
respectable British peer. 

Meanwhile, however little he may have cared for the ve- 
necring of Christian phrascology, his sincerity in the substance 
of his preaching is unmistakable. His political career ex- 
plains his point of view. He was, in the first place, an illus- 
tration in a diflerent department of life of the profound 
maxim which Mr. Disraeli has recently adopted from Balzac 
—that critics are authors who have failed. He was just one 
of those second-rate men who compensate themselves for not 
being first-rate by arrogating to themselves an enormous 
amount of Neen | wisdom. Ife had acquired a whole store 
of maxims by explaining his own failures to his own satisfac- 
tion. He knew the secret of every polittcal manceuvre of his 
time, and conveniently forgot that his amazing penetration 
was generally a little too late for practical use. He had 
failed, characteristically enough, in the House of Commons 
(so it is said), because some irreverent member had persisted 
in mimicking his rather affected mode of speech as soon as he 
sat down. The House of Commons was then, no more than 





now, above the vulgarity of open laughter, and even relished 
wit borrowing ona practical joke. The death of his father 
—which he appears to have regarded as in all respeets a} 
most welcome event—raised him to the House of Lords. In 
that more congenial and polished assembly, his eloquence, | 
rivalling, so his complacent biographer assures us, that of | 
Demosthenes, made him sufliciently dangerous to be civilly | 
shelved. He possessed just the right qualifications for being 
kicked upstairs. Twice he was despatched to try the effect 
of his graceful manners on the Dutch, and to be deprived of 
any chance of trying them in places nearer to the great cen- 
tre of influence. Afterwards, he was sent, on the same prin- 
ciple, to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In the last. office he 
won, and seems to have deserved, considerable credit as a 
liberal and sensible statesman. Unluckily, he returned to be 
Secretary of State, and, finling himself to be a cipher in the 

resence of colleagues whom he heartily despised, he retired 
into private life, and played with all due earnestness that 
character of dignified retirement of which his great idol, 
Lord Bolingbroke, had set him the example. Whether in 
this case, too, the grapes were sour, or whether he really pre- 
ferred raising melons and buying pictures to joining in poli- 
tical intrigues, must remain uncertain. Probably he was 
more or less sincere, as his deafness put senatorial suecess be 
yond his power, and, therefore, perhaps beyond his will. His 
only public appearance was on reforming the Calendar; and 
he tells with unconcealed delight how on this occasion, the 
graces of his manner enabled him to eclipse the profound ma- 
thematician, Lord Macclesfield, and to delude the House of 
Peers into the belief that he understood all about intercalary 
years and Julian periods. 

It was from this vantage-ground of accumulated expe- 
rience that he poured his moral reflections into the ears of his 
unworthy lout of ason. He had known all the literary and 
fee ep lights of his day; he had lived in courts, and met 

oreign statesmen in diplomatic warfare. If his suecess bad 
not been triumphant, it had been sufliciently great to allow 
him to attribute his shortcomings to any cause but his own 
weakness. Measured, indeed, by the standard of his contem- 
poraries, there were not above two or three who could fairly 
compete with him in actual achievements. No wonder if, in 
all sincerity, he believed that he could accomplish the 
difficult task of not merely administering advice which should 
contain the very quintessence of all political wisdom, but of 
actually transfusing that wisdom into the head of his clumsy 
pupil. The delusion, we may remark in passing, was in one 
sense curious. That Lord Chesterfield should wish to make 
a silk purse out of asow’s ear (if we may venture to use one 
of those proverbs which he never quotes without a percepti- 
ble shudder), was naturalenough, Yet he, of all men, should 
have known that the way to produce the transformation was | 
not to preach it in downright terms. Advising -an awkward 
man to be elegant is like cramming a bear with sweetmeats | 
in order to change him into a lap-dog. You may diminish his | 
courage, but the bear will be a bear to the end of his days. 
Lord Chesterfield had doubtless acted on sounder peincioies 
in his diplomatic days, and advised his Dutchmen to yo north, 
in the hopes that they might perhaps be diverted one point of 
the compass from due south. But whilst indoctrinating his 
son, he cither forgot his cunning, or, perhaps, was too intent 
upon using his eloquence to think of its effect. Nothing is so | 
terribly disconcerting as to be requested to talk naturally | 
when you are already in the agonies of bashfulness. We | 
sympathize keenly with the wretched young Stanhope enter- 

ing the room of a fine lady, feeling that his sword was getting | 
between bis legs, with that terrible eye fixed upon him in the 

background, and noting down every awkward trick as a 
deadly sin. N 








at times that shudder which overtakes the youthful orator 
when the room seems to be roofed and walled with converg- 
ing eyes. There is something really touching about the old 
gentleman’s mixture of simplitity, shrewdness, and vanity. 
It evidently never occurred to him that his morality is not 
absolutely identical with the loftiest Christianity ; or that he 
had not found the very last word of political philosophy ; or 
that such wisdom can be rained even upon the most ungrate- 
ful soil without bearing fruit a thousandfold. He was a 
most ardent admirer of his own wit, wisdom, and experience ; 
and he really loved his boy with equal sincerity; nay, when 
the ungrateful youth left behind him, on bis premature 
death, a previously unmentioned widow and children, Lord 
Chesterfield was virtuous enough to forgive them for exist- 
ing. With a blindness which is half touching and balf ab- 
surd, he goes on year after year making his regular weekly 
exhortation to worship the Graces, till we wonder that pa- 
rental affection can stand the repetition or filial affection the 
consumption of the dose. Lord Chesterfield was fond of 
sneering at college pedants, and in his time there was some 
excuse for the practice; yet, even then, a college pedant 
might have explained to him that the way to make lads in- 
dustrious or clever is not to bombard them incessantly with 
moral platitudes. Yet there is something pathetic about the 
queer incongruity of the proceeding. It is one of those 
contrasts which would have delighted a true humorist. This 
love of his son is the one sweet spring of natural affection in 
the father’s uncommonly stony bosom. It half softens us to- 
wards him, as Falstafi’s genuine love of Prince Hal reconciles 
us to that hoary o‘d sinner; or we may compare it, more ac- 
curately, to the fondness which our modern Chesterfield, 
Major Pendennis, shows for his nephew, especially when he 
displays it by trying to make the young man his accomplice 
in disgraceful extortion. The cynical, battered old statesman 
has yet a genuine love for his stupid son, and, wlth the best 
intentions, bestows his doses of worldly wisdom upon him, 
and hopes against hope that they will be effectual,—just as a 
tender mother exhausts herself in cares for her best beloved 
child, the fool of the family. 

To return, however, to the substance of Lord Chesterfield’s 
teaching: it is plain enough that he was at least no fool. He 
was, it may be, blind to any exalted sentiments, but what he 
saw he saw clearly and well. In fact, he is simply putting 
into plain words the esoteric doctrines of the contemporary 
school of politicians. Bolingbroke and Walpole and the 
Pelhams tacitly guided their conduct by his principles, 
though they took no trouble to preach them. At every age, 
no doubt, there is handed down an unwritten tradition, which 
seldom finds plain expression beyond the walls of lobbies or 
election committee-rooms. The ablest professors of the doc- 
trine forget it strangely when they mount a platform or in- 
dite a leading article. It is only once in a way that we find 
a man who not only believes in it and avows it, but is inca- 
pable of imagining that there can be anything higher; and 
we should value Lie accordingly. Two or three maxims 
may be detached from this body of doctrine as sufficiently 
characteristic of its spirit. The first is the cherished opinion 
that “great events from trifling causes spring,” or in the 
Chestertieldian version, that the destinies of nations are really 
decided by closet-intrigues and by petty jealousies of indivi- 
dual statesmen. ‘Take, for example, the Reformation. Ordi- 


| nary people will talk nonsense about the decay of ancient 


faiths, the corrupt state of ecclesiastical organizations, and so 
on. Lord Chesterfield knows better. This is his version of 
the story. “ Luther, an Augustine monk, enraged that his 
order, and consequently himself, had not the exclusive privi- 
lege of selling indulgences, but that the Dominicans were let 
into a share of that profitable but infamous trade, turns re- 
former, and exclaims against the abuses, the corruption, and 
the idolatry of the Church of Rome, which were certainly 

ross enough for him to have seen long before, but which he 
rad at least acquiesced in, till what he called the rights, that 
is, the profit of his order came to be touched.” This, my son, 
observes the amiable sage, is the true philosophy of history. 
The Reformation a great moral or intellectual outburst! Not 
a bit of it; it was simply a squabble between a couple of 
thieves over their booty ; though it is true that honest men— 
if there be any honest men—incidentally made much by it. 

Lord Chesterfield, however, appeals to the experience of 
others as well as his own. Lord Chatham and Lord Mansfield 
were by far the most successful orators of the day in the House 
of Commons. And why? Because Chatham had the most 
fervid intellect and the haughtiest will? Because Mansfield 
was the cleverest logician and the most thorough lawyer? 
No: the matter of their speeches was moderate enough; but 
their periods were well-turned and their enunciation just and 
harmonious. Marlborough was the most successful man of 
his time ; and historians, who “ always assign deep causes for 
great events,” will set down his success to his surpassing 
abilities. They will be wrong. He had “an excellent good 
plain understanding ;” but that to which he owed “ the better 
half of his greatness and riches” was that he possessed the 
graces in the highest degree, and that his manner was irre- 
sistible by man or woman. Stanhope might have made a 
pretty good retort. The two most successful statesmen of 
that age, if success be measured by long tenure of ‘power, 
were Walpole and Newcastle. Lord Chesterfield, in particu- 
lar, had matched himself against each and been decisively 
beaten. Yet Newcastle, as we know, was a man the inex- 
pressible absurdity of whose manners set caricaturists at de- 
fiance; and, if we may trust Lord Hervey, was distinguished, 
amongst other things, by some of the nasty tricks which the 
Letters are always denouncing. Of Walpole, Chesterfield 
says himself, that his ill-breeding was such that no man ever 
said a civil thing to him. Bolingbroke again, on the same 
authority, possessed “the most elegant politeness and 1- 
breeding thet ever any courtier and man of the world was 
adorned with ;” and Bolingbroke is the best example which a 
moralist could desire to quote of splendid talents leading to 
disastrous failure. In short, there was certainly one qualifi- 
cation for success more essential even than good manners in 
this, and that quality may be described as an indomitable 
resolution to succeed. 

Lord Chesterfield, no doubt, attached this amazing import- 
ance to the graces for two obvious reasons. They were the 
specially strong points of the adviser, and they were also the 
specially weak point of the advisee. The sincerity of his be- 
lief, however, is guaranteed by the whole history of his life, 
and by the often quoted story which might have furnished a 
new illustration to Pope’s brilliant epigrams, on the rulin 
passion. “Save my country, heaven !” was to be the last ex 
clamation of Cobham, as something of the same kind was, or 
was sail to have been, the dying phrase of Pitt. “Give 
Dayrolles a chair,” was the pathetic specch with which Ches- 
terfield took leave of this world for one in which, it is to be 


Nay, the wretched youth was told, for his| hoped, honor will not depend upon accurate observance of 
further encouragement, that his father had spies in every di- | etiquette. 


It is a melancholy reflection that a man’s last 


Tection who would report on his behavior, and doubtless felt | words should bequeath a tinge of absurdity to his reputation : 





and we almost pity poor Lord Chesterfield when we see him 
rallying himself to discharge what he held to be a duty, and 
by that virtuous action—for surely it was virtuous according 
to his lights—making even his death-bed ridiculous. It is 
proper to observe, however, that this ceaseless perorating 
upon the graces was by no means the whole of the Chester- 
fieldian philosophy. His Letters leave, indeed, the impres- 
sion that his highest ambition was to know that his son was 
called le petit Stanhope by the fine ladies of Paris ; and there 
is something really pathetic in his constant recurrence to that 
imaginary pet name. But he wished him to be something 
more ; and we almost doubt at times whether the ideal Stan- 
hope was not as creditable a person as the young nobleman 
of the present day. Lt is difficult to say with precision what 
are the qualifications now demanded by the aristocracy from 
the young gentlemen who are to support their political influ- 
ence. Judging from the result, so far as snch audacity may 
be exercised in a humble outsider, they do not include any 
very profound acquaintance with laws, history, and foreign 
politics. Now the Chesterfieldian conception of those studies 
was necessarily far from profound. History was, in his view, 
a narracive of the varying manceuvres of fools and knaves; 
politics meant the art of reaching the blind side of kings and 
statesmen: patriotism, religieus zeal, and such other words, 
were juggles to impose upon the vulgar ; and his notions of 
political economy were those of the darkest pre-Adamite era ; 
that is to say, simply childish. Yet the possession of a 
shrewd common sense, inclining, indeed, to be rather too 
shrewd, and a certain judicious toleration, closely allied to 
utter indifference, and yet with some tincture of generous 
feeling, made him far from *®lespicable politician; and he 
was anxious that his son should be thoroughly furnished with 
the tools of his trade, so far as he could understand them. 
Yourg Stanhope was to visit all the courts of Europe; he 
was to speak French, German, and Italian to perfection; he 
was to be familiar with the history of treaties and with the 
public law of Europe; he was to know all such statistics a 

were obtainable at the time; aud if his attention was invited 
a little too strongly to the mere outside trappings of things— 
to the mode, for example, of investiture with the Garter, and 
the petty gossip of ceurtiers—he was yet to be as near an ap- 
proach as was then possible to that terror of our modern 
days, the blue-book in breeches, or the thoroughly well-in- 
formed member of Parliament. If he was to have little 
enough faith in ideas, and not to penetrate far below the sur- 
face, he was to be capable of imposing respect upon an aris- 
tocracy which had no thought of abdicating its power at 
home, or its influence on continental politics. The training 
seems to have succeeded iu this direction; and if the youth 
never became known as /e petit Stanhope, he was as qualified 
as a thorough familiarity with red tape and diplomatic cere- 
monials could make him, to be the right-hand man of an able 
Minister — Cornhill Magazine. 

———__ => —__—. 
TOM'S LUCK. 

I had been out to post letters, and was returning to my 
chambers, when I met Tom Martin, who hurried by, not see- 
ing me in the crowd; for he was looking straight on, or 
downwards, like one who did not want to be recognised. His 
dress might account for that: long boots coming above the 
knee, a pea-jacket, and a forage-cap, do not form the ordinary 
London costume, in spite of the Volunteer movement and its 
hybrid fashions ; and yet Tom was not one to be bashful on 
account of his clothes. I hurried after him, and put my hand 
on his shoulder, he started as if I had touched the nerve of a 
tooth ; and without glancing round, darted into the road, as 
though bent on raising the average of strect accidents. A 
Hansom cabby reined his horse up on bis haunches, and 
cursed him; an omnibus-driver did ditto; a butcher ditto; a 
newsagent, a fishmonger, and a private groom, ditto; and 
then he landed on the opposite pavement. If he had been in 
Rome, and opposed to the pope's infallibility, he could not 
have been assailed with worse language. When fairly 
through it all, he looked back, saw me, and came across 
again, this time less recklessly. 

Ke les i Tom, so you have come home!” cried I, grasping 
his hand. 

“ Yes,” said he; “IT landed at London Bridge this morn- 
ing. I have just left your staircase, finding your outer door 
sported.” 

“ Come back, then.” 

“ Why did ers bolt from me in that way ?” I asked, when 
we were comfortably seated in my room. 

“ Because I thought you were some one to whom I owed 
money,” replied Tom, “ Heigh-ho! I have been free from 
that feeling for four months, but the moment I set foot on the 
quay it all came back.” 

“ Are your debts so very heavy, then?” 

“No; fortunately, I could never get credit enough for 
that. I —- that fifty pounds would clear me, with the 
exception of my tailor, of course, but I can pay him with 
fresh ordersalways. But fifty pounds which you cannot pay 
are worse than five thousand which you can.’ 

“Pooh! You will soon clear that off when you get into 
practice.” 

“J 4on't know,” said Tom, with a despondent sigh; “ the 
moment I get any money, it melts, I cannot tell how. Then 
Ido not see my way clearly. I should like to go into the 
service as an assistant-surgeon ; but there is the outfit, and I 
do not want to be any further expense to my mother, if I 
can possibly help it. Jones wrote to say that he would take 
me on again as his assistant while I looked about me; but to 
go there would be running into the very jaws of old Kirby, 
my principal creditor.” F 

“And who is old Kirby ?” 

“ An innkeeper and livery-stable keeper, to escape from 
whom I got attached to the ambulance, and went out. I had 
been shirking him for months, till at last I got tired of it, and 
determined to leave the neighborhood. And I had not been 
in England four hours before Lran plump up against him ! 
He came hurrying after me: I pretended not to see him, 
dived down a by-street, doubled, came to your chambers, 
and had just left the court, when you saw me, as I told 
you.” 
me Is this Kirby such a severe creditor, then ?” 

“ No; I do not know that he is: he is a good-natured sort 
of fellow enough, and rather liked me, but he likes his money 
better. The last time I saw him—to speak to, I mean,—it 
cost me a sovereign to disguise how hard up I was.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“ Well, it was about three weeks before joining the ambu- 
lance that 1 weat one evening into the bDilliard-room at 
Kirby’s place, thinking he was away at some race-meeting in 
the north, when he came in, full of a Derby sweep he was 
getting up. The room was crowded with men playing at 
pool and looking on, and almost all of them put in. Now, 
you know that [have no taste for any kind of gambling, 
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You lose a couple of pounds at cards or betting, and might 


have had a day’s hunting for the money. There are so very 
many pleasures to be had for the buying, that I never have a 
shilling to throw away upon what gives me no agreeable sen- 
sation whatever. This sweep was particularly devoid of 
temptation to me, for there were to be one hundred and fifty 
members, and the chances against each were therefore tre- 
mendous. However, I feared that if I demurred, old Kirby 
would suspect that a sovereign was an object to me, and im- 
mediately think of the thirty or forty 1 owed him for dinners 
and horse-hire; so I told him to put my name down with as 
careless an air as_possible, and handed him a third of my 
whole property. No, not quite a third, for I possessed three 
pounds twelve shillings and sixpence, and I only parted with 
a sovereign.” 

“ And what horse did you draw ?” 

“Some colt or another—I forget the name. It was sent to 
Jones, who forwarded it tome. I was very busy at Derby 
time, and never saw any English papers; but I heard the 
names of the three first horses, and mine was not one of 
them ; I know that.” 

“ How could you have been so foolish as to get so deeply 
into this Kirby’s books?” I asked 

“Because he gave me credit,” said Tom simply. “ He 
took a fancy to me, because I could ride, I think; and he 
proffered me a mount with the Queen’s, whenever I could 
get a holiday, telling me ready money did not matter; I 
could pay when I liked. And, as you know, I was used to 


horses, aac never had to think about expenses in my poor 


father’s time, before the Overend Gurney smash.” 

“ Kirby will never press you!” exclaimed I. “Call on 
him, and say that you will pay him when you are settled in 
any way.” 

“He would not dun me if he could help it, I daresay,” 
returned Tom; “ but he may have had losses himself. I fear 
he is hard up, or why should he have called so often on 


“Jones, to ask for my address? Jones, like a good fellow, 
+ never gave it him, and sent me warning. I do wish I could 
pay, for it would be convenient to go back there for the pre- 
sent.” 


“] wish I had the money to lend you, Tom,” said I, and I 


meant it, for I had a great regard for Tom Martin. He had 


“ A bottle of Chambertin.” 

| “Thope, Tom,” said I, as we walked back to my chambers 
/—“I hope that this bit of luck will not give you a taste for 
| gambling.” 

| “Quite the contrary,” he replied. ‘There were one hun- 
, dred and fifty members, and three prizes; therefore, it will 
| be forty-nine years before my turn to win comes again. I 
think I'l] waii that time, and then perhaps start afresh.”— 
Chambers's Journal, 

| ——_>—__—_— 


APHRODITE. 


Love, the ancients deified. 
In this doctrine I abide, 
And weep when Love is cr acified. 


I read of thy white pedigree 
In flashing foam of gean Sea, 
Though some said Zeus fathered thee. 


Every grace thy cestus zones, 
And true hearts are thy willing thrones, 
In joy or in secluded moans. 


Thy swans and doves I love to see, 
Thy blushing rose and myrtle tree, 
And feel thy gentle zephy: free. 


If ugly Vulcan was thy mate, 
The union seemed an act of Fate, 
Which equalises small and great. 


One thing, oh, Venus, may we see, 
Of Love the pure divinity, 
And keep tby shrine from licence free! 


2 
NOTES OF A SWISS TOUR. 


The same want of practice or natural inability to appreciate 
size spoilt my first impression of a glacier. I often met with 


: - ye people oi my opinion that glaciers were not at all remarkable, 
ras tanel alee Bag ating pos Parone and certainly not pretty. From between two hills comes a 


he had buckled to work manfully, instead of crying over 


frozen stream and stops a little way down all covered with 


A ‘ FE eB : .. | dirt. How we got on to one and made acquaintance with it, 
spilt milk; and if his expenditure had Deen unsuited to his ne RN ads ogee 26 A oh hn 
present fortunes, a high-spirited young fellow cannot be ex- and acquired a respect for it, 1 must tell farther on. But 


gle. 


: “nig : sre is one ki Y str at produces its full impression 
pect -d to change all his habits in a moment without a strug- ass Sane Tine of seen Bat Bees Loran» gens 


ata glance. Such a one as the near landscape on the top of 


——_—— it, old fellow,” replied he, “and should have the Gemmi before coming to the distant range beyond the 


; : - ». The flowers, the pine trees, the grass, even, are left 
asked you to help me at once, if Thad thought it would not Rhone, The Sowers, the pine tees, the gum, exes, 


have inconvenienced you. That tells its own story, how- 


behind, The very soil they grow on has nearly disappeared, 


ever ;” and he pointed to an excessively neat brown paper and the only things left are stones, Stones of all sizes, not 
; . arr r * waterworn, not fast in the ground, but all evidently going in 
arcel lying on the table, with “From Nosale and Slack, : 5 : ¥ Sons 


ublishers,” pasted on it; “ your manuscripts are still boome- 
rangs, I am sorry to see.” 

Though not getting on very rapidly in any of my profes- 
sions, I was not actually pinched, and could offer my friend 
a dinner, at all events; and he said that he was ready for 
it. 

As we strolled towards one of the large dining-rooms, I 
asked him how he came to go out so late, when the war was 
over, and the majority of English surgeons attached to ambu- 
lances had returned home; and he entered into all the cir- 
cumstances of his case. Of course he had a great deal to say 
to an interested liatener, and our dinner was rather protracted 
in consequence; indeed, several people came in, sat down 
near us, had their meal, paid, and left, before we asked for 
the cheese. We got to that national conclusion at last, how- 
ever, and Tom was telling me over it about a poor lad who 
had been forced by the Communists into their ranks, shot 
down, taken prisoner, and only saved from execution because 
his wound was of so curious a nature as to excite the curio- 
sity of a surgeon—when he suddenly stopped in the middle 
of a sentence; and looking up to see what was the matter, I 
wondered at the flush of color which lad spread over his 
cheeks and forehead, and the expression of sheepish embar- 
rassment about his mouth and eyes. Before I could ask what 
was the matter, a hearty voice behind me called out: “ Ah, 
Muster Martin! So I have run you to earth at last! I 
caught a glimpse of you this afternoon, but I could not come 
up with you.” 

“ Ah, Kirby, how are you? Iam glad to see you,” replied 
Tom, holding out his hand. But he did not look glad, and 
the convulsive twitch at the corners of his mouth was nota 
smile, as he hoped. 

“ Sit down, and take a glass of wine,” said I, thinking con- 
ciliation was the best thing under the circumstances; and to 
my relief the creditor acceded. I considered it a token that 
he meant to be reasonable. 

“ Well,” he continued, addressing Tom, “I’ve been looking 
for you everywhere the last two months.” 

“So sorry,” murmured Tom; “ fact is, 've been abroad— 
in French hospitals—very busy. I only came back to Eng- 
land to-day.” 

“T almost wonder that you did not call upon me at once.” 

“Well, you are some way out of town; I had to—to look 


troops or processions towards some particular spot. Some 
blocks stand perched on edge on steep slopes, as if on the 
point of continuing their journey. Some collections of 
smaller stones lic evidently at such an angle that a touch 
would set them rolling—rolling no one knows how far. It is 
plain the whole mighty crowd has been in motion, and cer- 
tain that it will be again. One gets at last to wonder why 
they are so still; how it was the spirit left them. Every 
winter their position is changed and fresh blocks come down 
to take their places. The same impression of a previous life 
is given by the mountains opposite. Each one has a charac- 
ter and conveys an impression of it, as an animal might do. 
In the days when they moved they must have been mighty 
creatures each after his own fashion. They were lying dowa 
when they were struck motionless—all but the Matterhorn, 
which was standiag up, and remains standing to this day. 
There is another monkey sort of creature called the little 
Matterhorn, which stands aping the bigger one on the 
shoulder of a neighboring giant. After the fashion of little 
creatures, it is undignified, and is also rather mischievous- 
lookiag, but the rest have a mighty gravity of demeauor that 
makes one rather wish to have lived in the days when such 
viants were. No familiarity removes the impression that 
there is something unknown about them, and something 
great. One feels this most distinctly in presence of the 
Gorner glacier that comes from the unknown upper regions, 
sweeping round the shoulder of a mountain and coming down 
with so steep a slope that it seems almost in danger of roll- 
ing over itself. And this slope so high that we climbed the 
hill on its right hand for three hours without overtopping it, 
though it grew larger as we mounted. But I am conscious 
that L have conveyed in no degree the feeling they inspire. 
Let me tell of something much like what one meets with all 
over the world, and then my story will be helped out by the 
ready knowledge of my readers. How we got cheated for 
instance, at the Via Mala, without remedy or redress or even 
sympathy for our wrongs. Every one knows that one of the 
greatest pleasures of Swiss ae after rolling stones 
down a mountain slope,is that of dropping them from a 
bridge and watching them fall. So well is this understood 
at the Via Mala, that a boy at one bridge and an old man at 
another had each collected a heap of stones for our benefit 
and otfered to throw one or two over for us—of course for a 
consideration. This might have been borne, but they had 


about me. I should have looked you up soon; in a day or actually cleared every single stone from the neighborhood 


two.” 
“T don’t doubt that!” cried Mr. Kirby, with a jolly laugh. 


above the size of a cherry. We found the heap that one of 
them had collected behind the parapet of the bridge. But it 


“ But come, since we have met so fortunately, we might as| had become private property, having had labor bestowed 


well settle at once.” 

“JT am very sorry,” said poor Tom; “ but the fact is, just 
fer the moment, I am rather hard up; so, if you could make 
it convenient to wait a bit”— 

“ What on airth are you talking about, Muster Martin! 
If you are hard up, that is just the more reason why we should 
settle at once, it seems to me! Besides, the money burns in 
my ket, and I want to get rid of it.” 

“J do not understand you, Kirby; how can the thirty 
odd pounds [ owe you burn in your pocket?” 

“ Owe me!” cried Mr. Kirby. “That isa good un. Why, 


upon it, so that actually we were reduced to buying stones in 
Switzerland. If we cannot lay claim to have been wronged, 
surely the honor comes to few. _ However, let no one say the 
wishes of tourists are not provided for whenever they can be 
forescen.— Victoria Magazine. 
——_—__»>—_—_—__—_. 
TUE EMPEROR NAPOLEON A PRISONER AT 
SEDAN. 


There could now be no doubt that the emperor was a pri- 


Ihave got a balance of sixty-three pounds ten shillings to|soner. Hitherto we had been very dubious, because he and 
” 


pay over to you! 


all his generals still wore their swords; but the posting of 


“Yes?” said Tom, and I saw by his face that he suspected | the sentries settled the question, for had they been guards of 


the other's sanity. 
“Yes. Have you forgotten all about the Derby sweep ?” 
“© no: but my horse was not in the first three.” 
“That’s capital !’ cried Mr. Kirby, slapping his hand down 
on the table. “ Why, he won !” 
“T thought a horse called Favonius won.” 
“So he did.” 


honor they would have saluted Napoleon, which they did not 
do. It was nearly a quarter to ten when Bismarck came gal- 
loping up once more, this time in full uniform, with steel 
helmet, white leather trousers, and high boots, but with the 
interim coat and gilt buttons. The group of officers in front 
of the house which he joined had now swelled to some 
twenty, and we could not at that moment see Napoleon. I 


“ Well, but I drew some Boreas colt—or Zephyr colt, was | believe he went inside the house for a few minutes, but very 


it? Yes; the Zephyr colt,” 

“That's right—the Zephyr colt; named Favonius the day 
before the race.” 

“ Waiter!” cried Tom. 

“ Yessir ?” 


shortly afterwards I saw him and General Reille in conver- 
sation with Bismarck and Moltke, some five or six paces from 
the others. After the lapse of at most ten minutes, Bismarck 
turned round and said a few words to a Prussian colonel, 
who immediately ran down to the carriages and ordered them 








| to be prepared for his Majesty. The group opened, and Na- 
|poleon, followed by Bismarck, Moltke, and Reille, walked 


down and took their seats in the first carriage, the rest fol- 
lowing in order. The cuirassiers had also mounted, and 
came down into the road. Half of them were told off in 
front of the carriages, and half behind, swords were drawn, 
and in a few minutes the procession had been withdrawn 
from our eyes by clouds of dust in the direction of Sedan. 
We followed as well as we could, but, as everybody else did 
the same, the road became so blocked up that we were forci- + 
bly reminded of the periodical scenes on the road to Epsom. 
We arrived at last at a point where the Mezieres-Sedan road 
is crossed by the road to Vandresse and Vouzieres, and at 
this spot not all the discipline of the Germans could prevent 
a scene of the most inextricable confusion, scarcely visible 
through the dust-laden atmosphere. With some difficulty we 
gained the road that turns to the north, having been inform- 
ed that the carriages had driven to the Chateau Belle-Vue, 
the castle-like turrets of which could be seen through the 
foliage of the surrounding park. The Chateau, small in di- 
mensions, but exquisite in its simple elegance, fronted the 
road, and commanded a splendid view of Sedan aud the sur- 
rounding hills. The country between the Chateau and the 
town, very little more than a mile in a straight line, consisted 
of meadows, and potato and corn fields. The carriages of 
the emperor's household, in the height of varnish and gild- 
ing, each team of splendid horses with their coroneted har- 
ness, the jockeys and servants in gorgeous livery, with all the 
trappings of State, not exclusive even of an Imperial baker 
and barber, were drawn up on the grass somewhat to the 
south of the Chateau. Immediately in front, on the road, 
stood the half troop of cuirassiers in a straight line, and be- 
yond them a company of Bavarians. Nearer to the town 
several batteries were drawn up‘in a long row, the guns ready 
loaded, the muzzles turned towards Sedan, and the gunners 
standing at ease by their guns. Wherever the eye roamed 
there was artillery drawing in a vast circle round the city, in 
which the exhausted French troops were packed together 
like herrings, while the fields and hills and woods, as far as 
the eye could reach, swarmed with the armed men of Ger- 
many. At this sight the emperor must have given up all 
thought of struggling against the hard terms of capitulation. 
He had been shown ito the left of the two glass-covered 
wings that connected the centre of the Chateau with the 
flanking turrets, and we could see the whole group standing 
at the windows and looking at Sedan in the distance, and this 
mass of artillery ready to destroy it utterly at the bidding of 
the conqueror. When, some ten minutes afterwards, we had 
managed to gain an entrance into the park and get to the 
back of the Chateau, we saw Napoleon seated at the head of 
a table, the generals standing round him, he alone being 
covered, A map was on the table, and De Wimpflen was 
evidently explaining the position. Presently there was a 
mighty cheer, and a sound of carriages. The soldiers pre- 
sented arms, and the Prussian king, followed by his son and 
staff, entered the Chateau and went to the right glass-wing. 
The interview took place in the centre room, and cannot 
have lasted longer than fifteen minutes. At the end of that 
time the future emperor drove away to the battle-field, and 
the late emperor remained behind a prisoner of war, having 
been stripped in one day of all his greatness, and having lost 
in a few hours, but for ever, the magnificent prestige of his 
nume.—Good Words. 

a 


BULLIES. 


The bullying instinct is innate in many natures. It devel- 
opes itself in some people almost as soon as they can toddle. 
At home they bully all who will submit to be bullied, aad 
all who have no choice but to submit. Bullying is, indeed, 
one of the dearest delights Of some infantile minds. At 
school—it does not matter whether boy or girl, for bullying 
is not an accomplishment of one sex only—the pastime is 
freely indulged in. There is hardly an educatio.al academy 
in England at which there is not a proportion of great lub- 
berly fellows, who are the terrors of the small fry, and occupy 
their leisure time in planning and exccuting horrible practical 
jokes on their brethren. We do not imagine that the small 
fry are injured thereby: in fact, the lessons do them an in- 
calculable amount of benefit. They may think the contrary, 
perhaps, when they are suffering, but then the stupid fellows 
do not know what is good for them; it is difficult, indeed, to 
say who dues. The juvenile victims generally comfort them- 
selves, in the midst of their tortures, with the happy thought 
that when they become men and women they will be bullied 
no longer. Vain delusion! They have their pleasant antici- 
pations rudely falsified when they attain mature years. They 
make the unpleasant discovery that they are bullied a good 
deal more than when they were young and innocent. They 
soon learn that there is no possible way of escaping the bully, 
and that he is more unrelenting and unmerciful than the 
enemy of their school-days. The Jatter could be propitiated, 
in many instances, with the swectmeats and cake which his 
victim had fondly imagined he would enjoy himself. The 
bully of the world at large looks down with unmitigated 
contempt upon such trifles. He places a very high value 
upon his bullying powers, and he utilises them upon scientific 
principles. When he is a master he knows that, by bullying 
his servants, it is just possible that he may cause them to do 
more work than they would otherwise do. When he isa 
servant he feels that by bullying his master (for a servant 
can, if he chooses, do this to a certain extent) he will not be 
asked to do disagreeable things, or required to work harder 
than he feels he ought to, This is a short-sighted policy, but 
then your remarkably sharp people often find that they have 
been too clever. The bully is not the only one who imagines 
that, because he gets what he wants for the time being, he is 
pursuing a wise policy. Apart from this desire to make mo- 
ney and secure their own comfort, there is, on the part of 
many people, an insane desire to assert their authority and 
independence. They will flare up at the slightest opposition, 
and avail themselves of every opportunity of laying down 
the law. They are always taking good cave to let those peo- 
ple over whom they have control know what will be the 
effect of certain acts of which the bullies do not approve. When 
the victims are quite innocent in anticipation of the misde- 
meanors to be committed, the bullies speak to them as if they 
were the most guilty wretches alive. They generally elevate 
their voices to an unpleasantly high pitch. Bullying, too, 
is used as a means of obtaining and avoiding paying money. 
There is the creditor, who, personally, waits upon the debtor, 
and bullies and threatens him; there is the debtor who re- 
ceives his creditor with sarcasm and abuse. Both obtain 
some advantage for the time being. There are plenty of 
disreputable bulliez. Porters and cabmen are remarkable 
for their ingratiating civility when engaged ; they are no less 
remarkable for their ferocious surliness when the time for 
payment arrives.— Liberal Review, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


"FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. EVERY ‘EVENIN G, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly’ 8 original drama ** Divorce.” 





BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Little Lotta in ** The Detective.” 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. — ON MONDAY, 
during the week, ‘* Oofty Gooft.” 


PERA AND 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. ON MONDAY, SEPT. 18, MR. 
Joseph K. Emmet in * Carl the Fiddler.” 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. _ON MONDAY ‘SEPT. 18, 
last week of Miss Lydia Thompson and her new company. 











OLYMPIC THEATRE—ON MONDAY, SEPT. 18, 
G. L. Fox’s Grand Spectacular Pantomime, * Humpty Dumpty,” with 
new attractions, scenery and effects. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM.—ON MONDAY, SEPT. 18, MISS 


iaoaie Western, in a Grand Roroantic Drama, Matinee every day, at 
P. 





STEINWAY HALL. CONCERT BY THE VIENNA 
Lady Orchestra. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker's su- 
perb orchestra. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDENS.—INSTRUMENTAL 
Concert with Theodore Thomas’ Band. 








STADT THEATRE. —DEBUT OF HERR THEODORE 
= on Monday evening, Sept. 18, in *“*The Postilion of Lon- 
umea 








GPBOEAL, NOTICES. 
Wwe "ALSO saY Go TO B.S. SQUIRE, 1 104 FULTON-sT., UP STAIRS, 
for Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds, Silverware ; he sells direct from 
the iron safe, first hands, therefore you save. 
OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 ‘Wall St, N. Y. 











OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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RUSSIA. 

Much interest is now felt in Russia. Her army is con- 
stantly becoming larger, and none of the ‘lessons of the late 
war have been lost on her. Much of the peculation which 
was the shame and disgrace of that country has disappeared, 
the military organisation has been perfected, and railroad 
communications have rendered it easy for armies to be 
transported from one part to another. Her population is 
vast, the warlike spirit undoubted, and there is{perhaps as 
much homogeneity in this empire as in any other country in 
Europe. The recent meeting of the two Emperors of Cen- 
tral Europe at Gastein was probably not without an object, 
and that object the correspondents say was the defense of 
themselves against the attack of Russia. There are always 
matters of disputes between neighboring countries. Just 
now there is the Roumanian difficulty and the meeting of 
Poles on Austrian territory. Poland seemed to be forgot- 
ten, and Russia, after a century of struggles, had finally put 
her foot on the prostrate form, when suddenly, as if with the 
design and concurrence of the Austrian Emperor, a new 
meeting was {held of those who desired Poland still to. be 
free. Russia was the power chiefly threatened by this, 
for it embraces the major part of the old kingdom within its 
dominions, and the condition of the inhabitants is unques- 
tionably the worst. In that country their language is inter- 
dicted in church and in society; books may not be printed, 
nor newspapers circulated in their tongue. It dies hard, how- 
ever. There are too many of those who speak it for the 
edict to be carried out rigorously, but the amount of obser- 
vance it really has is a great grievance to the Poles. In 
Austria, on the contrary, the authorities are using strenuous 
efforts to conciliate the Sarmatians. Polish professors are 
installed in universities in place of German, and an evident 
effort is making to attach their affections to the house of 
Hapsburg. Prussia looks with longing on those German 
provinces of its great northern neighbor which skivt the sea, 
but itis too powerful to be interfered with. Its statesmen 
see, moreover, that there is no natural military defence to 
these level plains, and that, even if added, they would be 
weakness to the new power. They would need to maintain 
immense forces here to garrison the towns, and any European 
complication would probably wrest it from them again. Rus- 
sia has a great future. There is a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, and a corresponding enhancement of 
its national wealth. It has an advantage in the isolation of 
its community from the rest of the world by religion and 
government. Those ideas which are so potent even in Prus- 
sia are not wet with in the great northern empire. The In- 
ternational does not interfere with it, nor would the fulmina- 








“| be doubted. 


tions of the papacy or the authority of councils of Protestants 
have any effect. Russia stands alone. 

For years after the Crimean War the countiy was in a 
state of exhaustion. It had not suffered perhaps so much 
materially as morally, but it felt incapable of aggression, 
With the lapse of time, however, this has worn off, and it is 


— | now able and willing to go to war if it can make anything by 


it. The long known policy of this country has been to 
secure Turkey in Europe for itself, or at least as much of it 
as would insure its command of the Black Sea, and its free 
access to the Mediterranean. With this, it will have accom- 
plished much. The safety which Europe at present enjoys 
is because it is impossible for Russia to march into the west. 
London and Paris can never suffer anything from it unless 
it also allies itself with{one of the twoempires of Middle Ev- 
rope. But with the Black Sea its own, the case is widely 
different. Fleets can be organized, manned, and exercised 
there, and their security can. be insured by forts and rafts on 
the gates to the Blick Sea and the Sea of Marmora. With 
such organization, serious injury could be inflicted upon any 
country lying on the Mediterranean Sea, and it is no wonder 
that all the nations between Constantinople and Galway see 
such danger in it that it cannot be permitted. With an ac- 
tive force of 688,000 men, what could it not do? 





RIFLE PRACTICE. 


The Dominion Rifle meeting is not attracting that atten- 
tion to which it is so eminently entitled. As a means of keep- 
ing the military standard to a high point, of affording the 
different Provinces an opportunity to compete in friendly 
rivalry, and of inculcating the benefits to be derived from a 
strict course of training, we regard these gatherings of pri- 
mary importance, and we shall regret to perceive their fu- 
ture success endangered by cither the lukewarmness of the 
officials, or the Militia, or the inhabitants of the Dominion. 
The recent visit of the Canadian team to Wimbledon should 
be productive of favorable results in inciting the establish- 
ment of a similar encampment on this continent. And 
although we have not at our command the varied prize 
offerings of the United Kingdom, there is a probability of an 
immense,impetus being given to this military pastime within 
avery short period of time, through an association now form- 
ing in this city for the promotion of rifle practice. 

This idea, originally suggested in the Army and Navy 
Journal, has met with great favor among certain influential 
officers of the National Guard, and if the movement is pro- 
perly Jaunched we may expect the Americans to take up the 


_ | they are so characterised, and then a successful issue cannot 
We shall be pleased to see the project succeed, 
as in the first place it will dispel the pleasing illusion in the 
American mind that every citizen born within sound of the 
Proud Bird’s screech is a crack shot; and, secondly, it will 
lead to those international contests which will, through their 
social beariugs, smooth away the many asperities which have 
served for years to alienate the two sections of the Anglo- 
Saxon race on this continent. In such a trial of arms the 
Canadians might to their cost hold their antagonists at too 
cheap a rate, relying as they would upon their longer prac- 
tice and perhaps more efficient training. We Britons have 
eertainly not that modesty in military and field sports with 
which Mr. Geschen reproaches us, and overweening conti- 
dence has lost us many a prize—the latest of which was the 
championship of the oars at Saratoga. Some Americans, 
especially those who have led a border life, are excellent 
shots, and then they seize so quickly all the points to be 
gained by thoroughly instructive training. Nearly ten years 
since the State of New Jersey inaugurated a rifle meet- 
ing at Newark, and a ground being laid out by 
public subscription on the Hythe principle, — the 
regiments of the neighboring States were invited to take 
part in the gathering, and a beautiful challenge vase was 
offered for competition. The Newark team were coached 
through a drill of two weeks by a Hythe instructor and beat 
the crack shots of the best New York regiments, and carry- 
ing off the prize, they have held it, we believe, against all 
comers to this day. They were mostly all novices, and of 
course attributed their success to the short but careful train- 
ing they had undergone, but their proficiency could not of 
course be compared, with that of the English or Canadian 
Riflemen. We shall be glad to see the movement succeed 
in this country, but in any case we hope the time will come 
when every Canadian will take a personal interest in the wel- 
fare of the Dominion Rifle gatherings. 





THE CLAIMS OF LEISURE. 

Letters from the White Mountains indicate that the cold 
season has set in. Hard frosts have been felt there for a 
week, although the last snows of winter had not disappeared 
from the lowlands by the Connecticut on the 20th of April. 


a|So that there six months winter, and six months of other 


weather, is not an epigram, as it might be elsewhere. Yet 
there is a beauty and enjoyment about the climate there 


can not appreciate. The sky is clear; the dust which 
moves through the atmosphere is held by the dews of! 
morning and evening and deposited on the earth, and the | 
first fall of snow clothes the mountains with a brilliant. 





matter with all the vim, earnestness and liberality for which | 


covering of white, making the distance seem but a quarter | 
of what it really is. The days are beautiful, and at night | 
sleep comes easily. Those who leave these regions at the | 


| close of the heated term do an injustice to themselves; the 
mountains are more worthy of admiration then than before. 

There is, we are happy to note, indications that the Ameri- 
cans are beginning to take their recreations a little less sadly. 
The old doctrine was that recreation was good for building 
up the health, so that more work might be done in the other 
months; the new, we think, takes a better ground. The 
pleasure is valuable for itself. The standard of utility is too 
often raised, even about those things which properly speak- 
ing have none. To climb mountains, as Professor Tyndall 
does, seems to most people a waste of muscle, and when after 
a whole day spent in ascending, the top of a peak is reached, 
the inquirer interposes liis question as to how much better 
the Professor is oft for having accomplished his feat. Those 
Gradgrinds who carry the theory of use to its extreme are 
but few. Even most of the modern lights of the utilitarian 
schools have pianos in their houses, pictures on their walls, 
and statuary scattered around. Jeremy Bentham himself 
would rather have had a set of his books bound in half calf 
than in law sheep. The witty and eloquent preacher of 
Plymouth Church years ago stated their argument correctly. 
Those who rebuked him for wearing broadcloth might be 
gratified with doeskin ; but others would think doeskin too 
extravagant, and sheep’s gray right; while a third class would 
believe something spun out of coarse Australian wool as 
good as a man ought to wear. Doctrines like these strike at 
the very root of civilization. In this dissatisfaction and 
the desire to improve is an essential. And it comes finally 
to be recognized that whatever tends to please the eye, the 
ear, or the taste, has value to that man who has educated 
himself to receive it, and that culture is advanced by a diver- 
sification of tastes. Music is not an essential; many nations 
have none, or at least what they have has such chords, inter- 
vals, and jangles that no Western nation would recognize it 
as harmony. It could be dispensed with, but the world 
would be sad without it. Paintings aflord great gratification 
to their lovers, yet no man’s purse was ever made heavier by 
liking them, unless indeed he was an artist himself. Were 
it not for this love of the beautiful for its own sake, 
civilized existence would lose the greatest charms it has. All 
the arts of architecture and construction would be thrown 
out. The cathedral at Strasbourg, St. Peter's, and West- 
minster Abbey would become useless. A wigwam such as 
was put up in every large town by the Republicans in 1860 
would answer every purpose, and more delicate handiwork 
would not be needed. Al! that such galleries as the Louvre 
contain, or that can be found elsewhere in like places, would 
be closed. There would be no opera, no concert, no theatre 
in a world reorganized on the Gradgrind style. And all these 
facts which form: the basis of modern science would never 
have been brought forth for us, had such views always been 
entertained. The telescope was only a toy when discovered, 
and toys we know are useless. There was very little prac- 
tical use to geometry in Euclid’s time, and for a person to 
spend his time, as a distinguished natural philosopher once 
did, for months in studying the habits of the ant-lion, seems in 
the highest degree ridiculous. Yet to the toy of a telescope 
we owe the safe navigation of our ships over wide seas, al- 
most impossible without it. 

This whole theory of utility, as applied to common life, is 
wrong. If you can devote yourself to any hobby or amuse- 
ment, without injuring those depending upon you or the 
world at large,do so. There are other things in the world 
besides work. It is no more the duty of a man to labor as 
many well known men have than it is their duty to be idle. 
Idleness, to a certain degree, is a blessing of itself. It was 
the reflection which can be gained by abundant leisure that 
gives to such poemsjas{Balaustion, or such novels as Penden- 
nis, their power. Had Thackeray and Browning been 
navvies or mechanics they scarcely could have been expected 
to add much to the enjoyment of the world. 

We wish the habit of leisure would grow with the Ameri- 
cans. There is something more to life than eating three 
meals a day, sleeping seven or eight hours, and spending 
eight or ten in the pursuit of wealth. Money is only valua- 
ble for what it will buy. It cannot bring a happy and con- 
tented mind, nor can it grant enjoyment of those tastes which 
money helps to provide for. After the toil for life is done, 
the man of business, retiring with ample means, finds too 
late that he cannot appreciate the objects his wealth brings 
around him. Let life be taken tranquilly. There is in such 
places as the White Mountains an education such as cannot 
be got out of ledgers, and lessons cannot be taken too 
early. 





THE OUTLET FROM THE WEST TO THE SEA. 

A hasty or careless reader of President Grant’s last mes- 
sage to’‘Congress would be very apt to infer from one of its 
paragraphs that the people of the Canadian Dominion had, 
with more or less pertinacity, declined to permit American 
tonnage to navigate the St. Lawrence river. That the Presi_ 
dent did not intend to convey this meaning becomes evident 
when it is known that the Canadians have always been not 





| only willing but extremely anxious that the trade of the 
in the early fall that the traveller in the summer season | 


Northwest should find an outlet to the sea through the great 
river which flows for a considerable part of its course through 
Canadian territory, and that, in doing so, it should be per- 
mitted to navigate the Canadian canals on the same terms as 
vessels flying the English flag. This question of the St, 
Lawrence route has been before the people of Canada and 
of the United States for a whole generation, and though 
there has been a diversity of opinions on points of minor im- 
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| 
portance, there has never for a moment existed a doubt in | tention of twenty-three hours on the Ottawa, against eighteen | the following reply: “ Beloved Son: Health and Apostolic 
the minds of the people of the Western States or those of | on the other, which is largely outbalanced by the saving of | benediction. We have received your new work with plea- 


Canada that that route is the natural channel of trade for the 
great Northwest, or that every effort should be put forth to 
make it navigable for vessels of that class which can most 
profitably navigate the lakes. Western produce has, how- | 





o> 
~ 


70 miles of total distance. The Ottawa route labors under 
the disadvantage, also, of remaining closed by frost much 
longer than that now used. 

The probabilities are that the Dominion Government will 


jsure, and wish with all our heart that it may dissipate in 
| others the errors which you yourself, enlightened by the mis- 
| fortunes of others, have repudiated. Itis not, in fact, the 
impious sects alone which conspire against the Church and 


ever, generally followed the line of the Erie Canal. This | make early and earnest effort to adapt the St. Lawrence and | against society; it is also all those men who, granting their 
was the soonest opened, and it afforded the largest market of | Welland Canals to vessels of a thousand tons, and that when ‘entire good faith and righteous intentions, cherish the liberal 


the Western continent for its terminus. 


While we have reproached the Canadians in pretty severe | 


terms for the want of enterprise they have displayed in leav- 
ing this magnificent water route inadequately opened up, 
there are some facts which leave us in doubt whether that 
reproach is fully deserved. As a financial speculation, the 
Canadian canals have never paid. The Welland and St, 
Lawrence canals, those essential to the trade between the 
West and the sea, cost $15,001,005 03. The gross receipts 
from them in the year ending June 30, 1870, were $341,253 63 5 
and the expenses of maintenance and collection of tolls, 
$195,199 45, leaving a net revenue of $146,054 18. A return 
of less than one per cent. per annum can scarcely be said to 
be a remuneration sufficient to warrant the investor in in- 
curring further outlays. If the work was one calculated to 
develop Canadian territory, there might be an inducement, 
apart from the money consideration, to incur this great re- 
sponsibility ; but that isa question for Canadians to con- 
sider. The Americans find themselves quarreling with their 
neighbors for not making large and unprofitable ventures in 
order to build up the trade and develop the resources of 
the United States. 

In discussing this question of a route for the trade of the 
Northwest, all plans for direct communication with Europe 
may be abandoned. The most economical vessel that can be 
built for lake navigation is one of from 900 to 1,500 tons. 
This is so much smaller than the vessel which can most 
economically navigate the ocean that through freighting is 
absolutely out of the question. It then remains to inquire 
what is the best means of getting che products of the West to 
tide-water, and the importations of the West returned. The 
existing facilities are such that wheat may be shipped from 
Chicago to Montreal for about seven cents a bushel less than 
to New York, and when at Montreal it is nearer to Liverpool 
by three hundred miles than when at New York. The 
Canadian Canal Commissioners, in their report to the 
Secretary of State, put the difference in freights at a much 
higher figure than that we have given; but this year the 
rates via the Erie canal are lower than for some years past. 
If, then, there is so great a difference in favor of the St. 
Lawrence route the question naturally arises, Why does not 
the grain go by that way? Simply because return cargoes 
cannot be obtained. While the West has been struggling for 
a direct outlet to the sea, Congress has rendered her struggles 
fruitless by persistently refusing to make the Western cities 
ports of entry. Let Chicago be made a port of entry—let 
her merchants import their goods direct from Europe by way 
of the St. Lawrence, and the whole difficulty will be solved. 
The Canadian canals will become paying property,and Mon- 
treal and Chicago will rival New York in the race for pre- 
eminence. That this must shortly be done is evident. The 
West cannot and will not submit to the present tax on her 
products, which amounts to a sum which ina single year 
would pay the cost of the most expensive improvements called 
for on this her direct highway to the market of ultimate 
distribution. 

There are two projects seriously entertained for improving 
the water route from the upper lakes to tide-water. The 
first of these is an enlargement of the Welland and St. Law- 
rence canals. To do this work adequately, requires an ex- 
penditure estimated at twelve millions of dollars. A depth 
of water on the sills of locks of sixteen feet has been pro- 
posed; but this will be unnecessary, for the simple reason 
that the principal harbors on the lakes cannot be improved to 
receive vessels of more than fourteen feet draft. The St. 
Clair Flats and Sault Ste. Marie canals, which may be re- 
garded as extensions of the same system of navigation to 
Lakes Huron and Superior, are intended to have but 14 feet 
of water, and it is quite useless to incur the expense of a depth 
of water which can never be used. Canals which will pass 
vessels 250 feet long, 45 feet beam, and drawing 14 feet of 
water will serve every purpose. 

The second project seriously considered is that of a canal 
and river system via the Ottawa. Local and sectional inte- 
rests will probably prevent the construction of this work at 
least for many years to come, as the western peninsula does 
not wish the through trade diverted from its waters ; but if 
the St. Lawrence becomes the great highway for the trade of 
the west there will doubtless be business enough for two 
canal systems, the one carrying the produce of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Ontario, the other that of the illimitable west on 
both sides of the forty-ninth parallel. The Ottawa Canal 
will cost akout "$24,000,000, and will save one-third of the 
distance between Montreal and Chicago. The Canadian 

Janal Commissioners give the following statement of the 
distances by the present and the proposed Ottawa routes : 


St. Lawrence and Welland. Ottawa 
Lake Navigation 
River Navigation............... 
Canal Navigation. . 

The lockage on the Ottawa route would, however, be much 
greater than on its rival, there being 710 feet to overcome, 

against 553 on the other. This, reduced to time, allowing a 

detention of twenty minutes to each lock, gives a total de- 





Chicago takes her proper place among the cities of the Union 
as the great entrepot of trade for the vast territory between 
Lake Michigan and the Rocky Mountains, two water routes 
through Canada will find ample business to make them in 
every sense of the word successful enterprises. 

i na 


CURRENT NOTES. 


It appears from a letter addressed by Professor Corfield to 
the London 7Z¥mes that the people in the Hebrides are badly 
oft in sanitary matters. From the census returns obtained 
from St. Kilda, an island in the Outer Hebrides, it appears 
that its population amounts to seventy-one, forty-three females 
and twenty-eight males—and that there is only one child in 
the island, who is now dying. It further appears that for the 
past eight years no children born on or brought to the island 
have survived, and that eight out of ten of such children die 
between the eighth and twelfth days of their existence. This 
condition of things has been icng known, the island having 
been in 1844 made the subject of a special sanitary report, 
from which it appears that its air and water are of unimpeach- 
able quality, and that the “great if not the only cause” of its 
insalubrity is “ the filth amid which the inhubitants live, and 
the noxious effluvium arising from it.’ The huts of the 
natives are small, low-roofed, and without windows, and they 
are used during winter for the collection of manure, which is 
carefully laid on the floors and accumulates to a depth of 
several feet. Professor Corfield expresses his surprise at the 
fact that “ the people on one of the British islands, provided 
actually with excellent air and water, are allowed systemati- 
cally to poison the atmosphere to such an extent that children 
born or brought there all die.” 








The Daily Telegraph publishes the following statement: 
“ Although it is many years since Her Majesty was so se- 
riously indisposed as she has been during the last few weeks, 
there never has been any secretas to the nature of the in- 
disposition. In the week that preceded her departure for 
Scotland, the Queen suffered from headache, sore throat, and 
a consequent want of refreshing sleep, necessarily aggravated 
by the great heat. Nevertheless, ler Majesty bore the fa- 
tigue of the journey well, and obtained more sleep while 
travelling than she had enjoyed for days before. A couple 
of days after arriving at Balmoral the throat aflection, which 
seemed to have been alleviated during the journey, returned 
with considerable severity, and occasioned such evident pain 
and suffering as to cause serious uneasiness to all around. 
Nor was it till more than a day had passed that the acuteness 
of the attack was relieved. We are glad to know, however, 
that, if the improvement in the condition of the throat has 
been gradual, it has steadily continued, now for a full week, 
until the inflammatory symptoms have been effectually sub. 
dued, and all discomfort from that cause is at anend. The 
Queen is still, indeed, far from well; aud some time rust 
elapse before Her Majesty can recover the moderately robust 
health which she enjoyed in the earlier and cooler months of 
the year; but of course we may, just now especially, hope 
much from the pure and bracing air of the Highlands.” 

The Leipzig Gazette has a lengthy demand for the “ restora- 
tion” of Heligoland to Germany. England is reminded that 
she first seized the island from Denmark, and not Germany, 
by the way, in order to make it a smuggling depot for British 
goods at the time (1807) when the Berlin decrees of the 
preceding year allowed no other inlet for our manufactures, 
except by the devious method of contraband. It is added 
that England was enabled to “withhold” the island from 
Germany in 1815, solely because Germany was not then 
united, and was not then “the Power of the first order,” 
which it has since become. During the recent Franco-Ger- 
man war, the French were able to maintain their blockade of 
the German coast mainly, according to the Leipzig Gazette, 
through the circumstance that Heligoland was not German 
territory. Had it been German territory, it would have been 
strongly fortified, and the strong fortifications would have 
prevented French war vessels from anchoring under the Ice 
of the island, and Frencli-coal ships from enjoying a similar 
refuge. Heligoland, the Leipzig journal insists, is a sentinel 
at the embouchures of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Jahde, 
the three all-important rivers for commercial or military pur- 


poses of the north-west of Germany, and it becomes 
neither German safety nor German honor to allow 
a foreign Power to remain in such a_ position. 


The Leipzig Gazette adds that it would not recom- 
mend an immediate declaration of war against England for 
the possession of the few square feet of ocean rock. It designs, 
in the first place, that the Reichstag should make known by 
a unanimous vote that Heligoland was indispensable to Ger- 
many, when it doubts not that at the voice of that august 
assembly the predilections of England for an “ inalienable” 
portion of the Fatherland would be certain to disappear. 
Mgr. de Segur lately published an essay entitled Vive le 
Roi! with the object of proving to France that its only sal- 
vation lies in areturn to a Christian and legitimate monarchy. 





He presented a copy of this work to the Pope, who sent him 


| doctrines which the Holy See has ever disapproved. These 
doctrines which favor the principles which have given rise 
_toso many revolutions, are all the more pernicious because 

| at first sight they appear generous, Obviously, impious prin- 
‘ciples cannot in fact take root in any but already corrupt 
minds, yet the principles which wear the cloak of patriotism 

and zeal for religion, principles which demonstrate the aspi- 
rations of honest men, easily seduce the good, and turn them, 
unknown to themselves, from true doctrines to lead them 
towards errors which, continually acquiring larger develop- 
ments and translating their ultimate consequences into deeds, 
ruin the whole social order and bring nations to perdition. It 
is certain, most beloved son, that if by means of your work you 
have the happiness of leading many toa better mind who 
have hitherto been in error, your reward will be glo-zious. 
We wish you this grace with all our heart, and in the mean- 
time, as a pledge of the blessing of God, as an attestation of 
our paternal benevolence, we lovingly grant you the absolute 
benediction of Pius IX. Given at Rome, the 31st of July, 
1871, in the twenty-sixth year of vur Pontificate.” 


It may be worth noticing what were the special reasons 
given by the official spokesman, the Osservatore, for bestowing 
on Pius TX. a golden throne and the epithet of “ Great”— 
two presents which his Holiness, on his part, has seen fit to 
decline. The golden throne was to be “ the protest against 
the proud ones of our century who have rebelled against the 
Holy Ghost. Let us offer a symbol of sovereignty to the 
Vicar of the Lord of the potentates. May it bea 
solemn token of our gratitude for the definition of the Imma- 
culate Conception and of the Infallibility, for the Syllabus | 
for the canonization of so many of the blessed, for the 
convocation of the Vatican Council, for the restoration of the 
hierarchy in England and in Holland, for the Propagation of 
the Holy Faith, for the appointing of the holy Catharine of 
Sienna to be co-Regent of Rome, and of Saint Joseph to be 
protector of the Church, for the heroic courage wherewith he 
has unveiled the cunning of ungodliness, and has combated 
its persecutions; finally for the sp:endor wherewith he has 
clothed more and more from day to day this eternal city, the 
capital of the Catholic world, the common home of all the 
faithful.” The smallest contribution (the prospectus went 
on to say) would be accepted, down to five centimes, though 
richer presents would not be disdained. But the very poorest 
should be allowed an opportunity of contributing to this 
monument, as it was of importance that none should be absent 
from the great work. “We expect your gifts, and as once, 
by dint of rich presents offered to the highest wisdom of the 
earth, 1 wonderful throne was erected, upon which Solomon, 
the wisest of the wise, seated himself, so we, in the same 
manrer, are about to erect a throne by means of your gifts 
as a shining tribute of admiration for the venerable Pontiff 
| whose infallible word is the beacon which dissipates the 
| darknesses of our trials.” Pius IX., however, remembering, 
| perhaps, the ominous fate of Solomon’s throne, according to 
Eastern legend, replied that his clergy was his or the Church's 
| golden throne, and that, further, though three of his pre- 
| decessors were called great, it was not till after death: above 
‘all, that God alone was great. The money collected, he thinks 
would be better employed in buying the young clergy off from 
military service, to which they would be called by thesecular 
authorities. “ It is especially against the clergy,” his Holiness 
writes, “that the eflorts of those now in power are directed 
It seems that they have made up their minds to destroy every- 
thing, and chiefly all that is connected with religion and the 
Church. While they have praise and promotion for those 
priests who are disobedient to their bishops, and who have 
lost their faith, they persecute the great body of honest clergy 
simply because the latter dislike the teachings and the un- 
Christian intentions of their persecutors. But let us leave 
these blind potentates to walk in the path of destruction, 
They were deaf to the first calls of their conscience, and are 
not aware of the abyss towards which they are sliding.” 














Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen does not appear to represent 
his denomination so completely as has been generally be- 
lieved. The existence of sects and factions in the Brahma 
Somaj was hardly suspected until quite lately Some time 
back Sir H. Maine took in hand a “ Native Marriage Bill” for 
all India which on cause shown dwindled at last into a pill 
for legalizing marriages between members of the Brahma 
Somaj, which fell to Mr. Stephen’s charge. On the draft 
being published it appeared that Mr. Sen had acted the part 
of ason of Levi, and taken too much upon him in assuming 
to represent the whole Brahma community. From a petition 
presented by over 2,000 members of a not very large sect, it 
appears that the major portion of it are totully opposed to 
any special legislative interference in respect to their mar 
riages, and altogether deny K.C. Sen’s right to make any 
representation on behalf of the whole body. They say that 
afew years ago, Keshub Chunder, being a member of the 
Brahma Somaj, having attempted to introduce doctrines and 
principles foreign to the sect,a schism took place, and he 
and a few of his friends and followers established a separate 





Somaj under the name of the “Brahma Somaj India,” 
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‘The result of this petition is that the bill is postponed until 
the Government returns, when the Conservatives and the 
Progressives will have their say out before Mr. Stephen. It 
will end, we suspect, in the bill being shelved as unnecessary: 
“Mr. Sen,” it is to be feared, with something of the wisdom 
of the serpent, tried to steal a march on his co-religionists. 
At the same time some of the provisions of the bill might 
possibly work a wholesome change in Hindoo life, notably 
that one which prohibits the marriage of a gitl before she is 
fourteen, instead of, as now, ten or eleven. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt a good deal to be said on the other side by 
physiologists and parents, and the former are now discussing 
the question with some warmth. 


oo Oe 
PUBLICATIONS. 


We are happy to notice that Appleton’s Mandbook of Travel 
(Western Tour) has been completely revised and recast. It 
now appears in a beautiful shape, with numerous illustrative 
maps, and a traveller who is going West can take no better 
companion with him than this volume. Guide making in 
the United States is exposed to many perplexities which it 
has not elsewhere. Tie new towns constantly springing up, 
the addition of new railroads, the alteration of railway connec- 
tions, completely change a town or section of country, and 
make that description inaccurate which was before correct. 
We have tested this book by comparing it with our know- 
ledge of several places with which we are familiar, and find 
that it stands the scrutiny well. 

Mintin Chuzzlewit. By Charles Dickens. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. It was the appearance of this volume, 
rather than that of “ American Notes,’ which aroused the 
indignation of Americans at the time of its publication. 
Nearly all Americans who are of suflicient age to recollect 
the country at the time of Dickens's first visit acknowledge 
the substantial accuracy of his strictures on the bad habits 
prevalent here, although there is no doubt that he occasion- 
ally fell a Victim to some Yankee who delighted in gulling 
the stranger. But in this he suffered no more than Mrs. 
Trollope, the Rev. Mr. Fidler, Miss Martineau, and Captain 
Marryatt. With this novel many of the best and most 
liberal minded were oflended. They did not reflect that the 
genius of Dickens’s mind was essentially that of a caricatur- 
ist, and that his wonderful imagination lent to the most 
ordinary objects attributes which they never could have had 
of themselves; now, the generation having nearly passed 
away, the reader feels that the author is speaking about a 
state of alluirs which no longer exists, if it ever did, and 
does not trouble himself to consider whether it was true or 
not. Mr. Pecksnift and Mrs. Gamp will always remain two 
of the great characters of fiction. The peer of Mr. Peck- 
snifl may be created by some future novelist, but Mrs. Gamp 
is unapproachable. Her smiles and her. tears, her lamenta- 
tions and her fuddlings, are the best strokes of the master’s 
hand. Only Mr. Micawber and his family can be compared 
with her. Some of the other persons who live in the book 
are not yet extinct. Mr. Jefferson Brick still enlightens an 
ignorant world as to the base doings of pampered despots, 
and Mr. Montague Tigg yet carries on his grand schemes for 
swindling people. 

Agatha’s Husband. By Dinah{Maria Mulock. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. We are pleased to meet with another 
work by the author of so many good novels, full of excellent 
teaching, and with the sensational element left out. The 
writer fullills a good work in these books, and we are grati- 
fied to find that the present volume is as interesting as its 
predecessors. It is issued as one of a complete set of the 
lady’s works. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe is the title’ of a new book by the 
author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd” and many other novels. It 
is published by Peterson, and has the same general charac- 
teristics that her previous books have. They are sensational, 
abound in strong contrasts and dramatic situations, and are 
quite populr”. 


NEW 





The Management of Infancy. By Andrew Combe, M.D, 
Revised by Sir James Clark, Bart., M.D. New York: D 
Appleton and Co. The management of children is but 
little understood. Half of those that are born die before 
attaining their fifth year, a result that we see in the young 
of no other kind. A plain and common sense treatment of 
children is what is needed, and this well-known book, which 


° : . : 
has been before the public for a whole generation, gives the 


required knowledge. Children should not be shut up in the 
house continually, nor should they be always drugged with 
medicines. The less, the better, is the view of those who 
have had most experience. Children enough*die without 
adding to the causes the different preparations of opium, 
mineral poisons, and herbs so profusely used. The notes of 
Sir James Clark add increased value to the book. 

Peterson is reissuing Con Cregan, by Charles Lever, in paper 
covers. On the title pageit says “ the Irish Gil Blas,” and 
truly it can be compared no better. There is much that is 
alike in the two stories. Both start out inexperienced in the 
race for fortune and fame, but the Lrish hero has more start- 
ling adventures than the other, although not without some 
tinge of possibility. There is but little of that undercurrent 
of sative on events which appears in the work of Le Sage, 
but it has numerous bright scenes, a faculty of so narrating 
events as to make them seem real, and a wit that never 


They have since taken the name of Progressive Brahmas. 








abates. There is enough in this one book alone to supply 
half a dozen ordinary novelists with plots. 

From Peterson we have received the Mysteries of the Court 
of London, by G. W. M. Reynolds.- 

The Galary appears as the earliest of the magazines. It 
opens with a little story by Ivan Turgeneff, the great Russian 
novelist, which we have not yet had time to read. There 
can be no question that Russia will be to us a great field of 
literature some day, when circumstances shall throw open 
the way to its study. It is not, however, more unknown 
now than German was when Walter Scott began to study it, 
in 1793. Now no education is complete that does not 
embrace a knowledge of this language. The Russian tongue 
has several very fine novelists and some very good poets, and 
we are gratified to see its flavor transfused into English. We 
presume that this is done by Mr. Eugene Schuyler. The 
dramatic critic of the Tribune contributes a little poem, Mr. 
Edward A. Pollard has an article on the “Romance of a 
Negro,” which our own experience corroborates, Carl Benson 
devotes his time to demolishing “ Popular Fallacies,” an un- 
dertaking as hopeless as anything can be, as no one knows 
better than he, and Horace Greeley has an article on the 
“ One-Term Principle.” It is only a historical statement of 
the feeling on the matter, and does not give much argument 
In an article on “ Fences” Mr. Edward Crapsey publishes 
another chapter on the criminal classes of New York. By 
“ Fence” is meant a receiver of stolen goods, an occupation 
quite too common among us. Mr. Crapsey quaintly remarks 
that “ dealing in stolen goods has become, and threatens io 
permanently remain, one of the leading industries of the 
metropolis.” An American who was thrown considerably in 
contact with Alexander Dumas, pére, affords some agree- 
able gossip on the matter, Junius Henri Browne gives an ac- 
count of the great fair at Nijni Novgorod, and in the Editor's 
departments there is the usual collection of miscellany. The 
Club-Room, however, has not escaped the pitfalis which a 
comic’ periodical always falls into. Some of its jokes have 
been printed before by Harper. You never can be sure of 
an original Joe Miller. 

—_——__ > -_——_—_ 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Two parts of George Wither’s “ Juvenilia” conclude the 
issue of the Spenser Society for the present year. The third 
part, which completes the work, will be published early next 
year, 

The Monde states that since the French Revolution—that 
is, eighty years ago—there have been 160 laws regarding the 
Press—one every six months, on an average—and the series 
does not appear to have come to an end yet. 

M. Dumas, ji/s, announces thit the removal of his father’s 
remains and the funeral servic: originally fixed for the 24th 
of July, will not take place until the evacuation by the 
Prussians of the department of the Aisne, in which the last 
resting-place of the author of “ Monte Christo” is fixed. 

A text-book of English, the joint work of Professor Secley 
and Mr. Abbott, which was announced some time ago, will 
be published immediately. It is entitled “ English Lessons 
for English People,” and treats of Synonyms, Etymology, the 
Diction of Prose and Poetry, Metre, Section and Arrange- 
ment in Composition, etc. 

On the centenary of the birth of Sir Walter Scott, the 
Freemasons’ Hall, at the head of Castle-street, Carlisle, which 
is the house in which the great novelist resided when in Car- 
lisle, was thrown open to public inspection, and many availed 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded of at once in- 
specting the claborate Masonic regalia, and also the residence 
of Sir Walter. It may not be generally known that Sir Wal- 
ter was married in Carlisle, and above the visitors’ book in 
the Masonic Llall, the following document was posted up, 
and was read with much interest by visitors. It is duly cer- 
tified by the Rev. A. R. Macduff, MA. the present curate of 
St. Mary’s, Carlisle, to be a true extract from the register of 
marriages of the parish of St. Mary’s, Carlisle, in the year 
1797, and is as follows:—* Page 52. Marriage solemnised in 
the parish church of St. Mary’s, Carlisle, No. 197. Walter 
Scott, of the parish of St. Andrews, in Edinburgh, Esq., 
bachelor, and Margaret Charlotte Carpenter, of the parish, 
single woman, were married in this church, by license, this 
24th day of December, in the year 1797, by me, J. Brown.— 
This marriage was solemnised between us—Walter Scott, M. 
Charlotte Scott, late Carpenter; in the presence of Jane 
Mealson, John Bird.” 

Lord Houghton, in a well-turned speech, at the centenary, 
in honor of Miss Hope Scott, the sole survivor of the line, 


-} mentioned the kind of loneliness in which the names of all 


the great litterateurs stand. They have rarely left descend- 
ants. We have no Shakspeare, no Milton, no Bacon, no 
Newton, no Pope, no Byron ; Italy has no Dante, no Pe- 
trarch, no Ariosto, no Alfieri; Germany has no Goethe, no 
Schiller, no Heine; France has no Montaigne, no Descartes, 
no Voltaire, no Lamartine. There is no descendant known 
of Luther, Calvin, or John Knox. 

A very important contribution to the Shakspearean litera- 
ture is a lecture “ On Shakspeare’s Genius,” by the recently 
deceased Bogamil Goltz, published, along with two others (on 
“ Childhood, Youth, and Old Age,” and “ The German Popular 
Tale and its Humor”), by O. Janke, Berlin. Here a genius 
has written about a genius, as will be evident from even the 
few prefaratory lines. With a few strokes of his pen, that 
original writer, the Jean Paul of our times, has at once 
brashed away the dust with which the Dryasdusts have cov- 
ered Shakspeare’s portrait, and set it before us in the clearest 
light and boldest relief. Will any English reader, after this, 
leave Goltz unread ? 

Mr. Justin Simpson is preparing for publication a List of 
the Lincolnshire Series of Tradesmen’s Tokens of the Seven- 
teenth Century. ‘The work will give a descriptive account of 
more than two hundred and twenty specimens of these coins 
issued in that county by corporations and tradesmen between 
1649 and 1672 (in the latter year they were cried down by 
Royal proclamation.) 

The “Missel” of Jacques Juvenal des Ursins, one of the 
most precious gems of French mediwyal art, has been de- 





stroyed by the burning of the Hotel de Ville of Paris. This 
“ Missel” was for some time in the possession of M. Am- 
broise-Firmin Didot, to whom we owe the fact that some 
trace of this valuable MS. is still preserved, through a 
brochure published in 1861, in which he gave a detailed 
description of it. The “ Missel,”’ which was also known 
under the name of “ Missel Pontifical,’ was begun by John, 
Duke of Bedford, brother-in-law of the Duke of Burgundy, 
third son of our King Henry the Fourth, and Regent of 
France during the minority of Henry the Sixth, and the MS. 
was only completed by Jacques Juvenal des Ursins, whose 
name was given to it. 

The Harleian Society, which prints the Heraldic Visita- 
tions of Counties, and manuscripts relating to Genealogy, 
nuubers now 267 members. It has only published three thin 
volumes in two years, but bas accumulated a balance of over 
£350, which ought to have been put into paper and print 
before now. But the Society has in press “ The Visitation 
of Oxford in 1574 and 1634,” and “ The Visitation of Notting- 
ham in 1614,” and is to proceed shortly with “ The Visitation 
of Devonshire in 1620.” For county-history these Visitations 
are, of course, invaluable. 

The Albert Bridge over the Thames at Chelsea is expected 
to be completed and open for traflic during the course of the 
ensuing year. It will span the river from Prince Albert- 
road, Battersea, to Oakley-street, Chelsea, near the Cadogan 
Pier, and will form the nearest road from Clapham Common 
to the Kensington Museum and the adjoining districts. The 
construction will be upon the rigid suspension principle, 
which hitherto has not been tried in England. Similar bridges 
exist in Prague, Singapore, and other places elsewhere. Not 
only will the Albert Bridge be far handsomer than Lambeth 
Bridge (which certainly is not saying much for it), but its con- 
struction will cost less. The piers will consist of large cylin- 
ders of cast-iron, similar to those of the Charing-cross Bridge. 
The four towers will be built upon the cylinders outside the 
girders of the bridge to avoid the necessity of walking round 
the towers as you pass over the bridge, and enabling straight 
footpaths as well as a roadway to be formed throughout. 
Battersea old wooden bridge has long been considered a dis- 
grace to the Thames, and when the Albert Bridge is open the 
spans of the old wooden bridge will be widened, or a new 
iron arched or suspended bridge erected. 

M. Gustave Dore is staying at the Westminster Palace Ho- 
tel, where he is finishing his drawings for “ London”—a long- 
promised work—which is to be published by Grant and Co. 
The Prince an. Princess of Wales, and the Princess Louise 
and Marquis of Lorne, have honored M. Dore with a visit io 
see these new pictures of London, which are said to be the 
finest things the artist has ever produced. 
> oo 
TOPICS OF THE 


AMERICA. 





DAY. 


AMERICAN MUSCLE FOREMOST. 
From the New York Evening Post. 


The result of the four-oared at Saratoga yesterday, in which 
an American crew won the first place in a contest with two 
famous crews from Old England, will shed new brilliancy 
upon the bird which presides over the destinies of America. 
Last year the Harvard oarsmen were hopelessly, though by 
no means disgracefully, beaten in England. We consoled 
ourselves then by saying that we hoped to get even with our 
venerable cousins on the Treaty of Washington. Now, we 
suppose, our friends over the water are finding what virtue 
there is in similiar consolation. We trust the settlement of 
our national difficulties will not be complicated by the result 
of the regatta, 
The Ward brothers have done a good service for American 
boating in various ways. They have the reputation of being 
honorable men and good citizens. Boating with them is a 
business. They do not row as gamblers and speculators. 
They are fair specimens of the Scag Yankee, long and lank, 
shrewd and honest. In the college boating clubs of this coun- 
try they are oracles. One of them is often employed as a 
trainer, and theiropinioas and traditions, expressed in the 
kindest and quaintest manner, are found to be sound and 
useful. 
The result of the race shows that the professional judgment 
is not always good. The Taylor-Winship crew were the fa- 
vorites among betting men, but as it turned out this crew 
rowed a second time for the modest honor of the third place. 
OUR INDIANS ACCOUNTED FOR. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 
A few days since we asked in the Commercial where our 
Indians are, and showed by returns of the Federal Census 
that we were credited with only 140 Indians in 1860, and 
with but 439 now, whereas‘our State Census of 1855 gave us 
3,934, and that of 1865, 4,139. We also found in another part 
of the Federal Census of 1860, the credit of 3,785 Indians to 
this State. Here was a discrepancy, but one we could under- 
stand. The next question, however, was, would the real 
number of Indians appear in the Census of 1870? Our 
special despatch from Washington, to-day, sets this all right, 
and we learn that the tribal Indians are not included in the 
439 given to us by the Census. In that number are the de- 
tached Indians alone—those who have broken away from 
their tribes. Another enu neration gives us tribal Indians, 
and we are thereby shown that the seed of Lo, the poor 
Indian, is still to be found in the land, and in increasing 
numbers, the 3,785 of 1860, and the 4,139 of 1865 having now 
become “4,705, despite the defection of the Shinnecocks of 
Long Island, who are numbered in the regular population, 
and of the 99 Senecas, once claimed by us, but who it is 
found are “ gobbled up” by Pennsylvania. 
EUROPEAN TRADE IN THE WEST. ' 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The Chicago 7'ridune returns to its discussions of direct im- 

»rtations from Europe to that city, and says that the Custom 
os charges here, the rates of storage and cartage, and the 
delays and detentions, will compel Chicago merchants to im- 
port by the way of the St. Lawrence. It adds, moreover, 
that the obstacles and restrictions thrown in the wayyf land- 
ing goods for the West, have virtually defeated the law of 
the last Congress, and rendered direct importation by the 
way of the seaboard, more diflicult than ever. During the 
year past Chicago has sold foreign goods to the value of 
$50,000,000. Of these only $6,000,000 were directly imported. 
During the coming year a trade in foreign goods to the amount 





of $70,000,000 is expected. It is claimed that by the St. Law- 
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rence these goods can be imported at a saving of 20 per cent, 
in money and time, over New York. Montreal already im- 
ports goods to the value of $25,000,000, and supplies a 
much smaller populatidfl than that depend ent on Chicago. 
The St. Lawrence, moreover, offers a return freight cheaper 
than by the way of this city. These are the inducements to 
this direct trade, and they are urged by the Chicago paper 
with great force and persistency. Whatever weight they 
have is well known to our merchants, and on them rests the 
burden of so cheapening the charges on imports that New 
York will continue to offer the supreme inducements so long 
peculiar to her commercial standing. If the Custom House 
regulations, or the “ customs of trade,” present obstacles, they 
must be modified and altered so as to suit and anticipate 
changing conditions. There must be a determined effort to 
enlarge and cheapen the facilities for internal transportation, 
and the canals must be made practically free. It is possible 
for trade, directed by intelligent and courageous enterprise, 
to seek and make new channels, and when trade is 
once diverted it is diflicult to restore it. The West, has, how- 
ever, to contend with the great accumulated capital at this 
city, where many European houses have branches or agencies 
established, who bring to New York the lead in trade already 
awarced to them abroad. New York importers, too, divide 
up the trade, and each makes his importations a sort of 
specialty. They thus possess an advantage in the price and 
style of the goods imported, with which no small city or 
small dealer can compete. We shall not believe the com- 
merce of New York is in danger until we see more marked 
signs of peril than now threaten it. 


A SOUTHERN-TIER SQUEERS. 


From the Commercie: Advertiser. 


All the villainy is not contined to New York, nor are all 
the base charges that go about limited to this area. There 
comes a story of cruelty and wrong at Binghampton, where 
kindness and protection were promised and expected. There 
is a“ Valley Home” for children at Binghampton, in charge 
of one Van Epps, a clergyman. One of the boys, nine years 
old, was found wandering about with a heavy log of wood 
chained to his neck, and an immediate investigation was made. 
We have stories of cold and starvation, of inhuman beatings, 
and of all those petty refinements of ill-treatment by which 
sordid and careless natures do their foul work on the innocent 
and helpless. So far, to be sure, these are charges only, sup- 
ported by only one witness, but having the very decided 
practical evidence of the boy and his chain. It is said that 
a warrant for the arrest of Van Epps, who is out of the 
State, has been issued. One of the Investigating Committee 
has become so disgusted with what is turning up that he 
has resigned, and in a public statement approves of the 
punishment inflicted on the boy in question. When these 
revelations of inhumanity to children are made public, as 
they so often are, it makes one shudder to think what may 
be going on behind veils that are not rent, and in institu- 
tions upon which the eye of public inquiry has not been 
directed. It is to be hoped that, if the charges in this case 
are true, the guilty may not be screened from punishment 
and that an example may be made. A variety of sample 
cases are now awaiting examination in the courts, and the 
authors of boiler disasters, trunk murders, and orphan per- 
secutions will receive their deserts to the entire approba- 
tion of a long-suffering and a long-expectant public. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN’S ATMOSPHERE. 
From the Sitte 


The reports that have gained currency in regard to the 
beneficial influence of the atmosphere of the Rocky Moun- 
tain regions upon persons affected with pulmonary com- 
plaints have frequently led physicians to entertain erroneous 
ideas with reference to the effects of the mountain air, 
aud to give their patients extremely injudicious advice. The 
Hon. William D. Kelley, who has experienced great benefits 
from a short sojourn in Colorado and Wyoming, has written 
a letter to the Philadelphia Press, in which he endeavors to 
correct the wrong impressions that have been obtained on the 
subject. He says that the day is not far distant when the 
plains by which one —— ascends 5,000 feet to the base 
of the mountains, and the slopes and valleys of the moun- 
tains, will be recognized by the world as a vast sanitarium. 
There is a health-giving power in their sun and atmosphere 
that must be experienced to be appreciated. The sun shines 
full three hundred days in the year, and the brief seasons in 
which the rain falls are well defined, and may therefore be 
avoided. For asthmatic and bronchial diseases the sun and 
air of the Rocky Mountainsare almost absolute specifics. So, 
too, if properly applied, are they for incipient disease of the 
lungs; but. patients whose lungs are seriously affected should 
not go direct to the mountains, the more attenuated atmos- 
phere of which taxes fora time the power to run, jump, 
climb bills, or indulge in other violent exercise, of those 
whose breathing apparatus is most perfect. The aid the 
mountain region affords to consumptives f’om the seaboard 
and Mississippi Valley States is relief from the humidity of 
the atmosphere and the excessive heat of summer, or the 
moist and excessive cold of winter; and the lower the alti- 
tude at which they at first avail themselves of this, the better. 
People affected with asthma or bronchitis may find relief in 
almost any part of Colorado or Wyoming that has an eleva- 
tion of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet; but those who are suffering 
from tubercles or heart disease should avoid such heights, or 
only approach them slowly after strength has been geined on 
the lower plains. If a consumptive finds no relief at an 
elevation of 3,000 feet, it will be well for him to go no fur- 
ther, bet rather retrace his steps. Dyspepsia in all its forms 
and nervous disorders are speedily relieved in the Rocky 
Mountain climate, which offers great advantages to the worn 
and exhausted business man, and to-those of either sex who 
have been prostrated by over-exertion or harrassing cares. 





THE MUSICAL SEASON. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


This Fall and Winter promises to be the most musical of 
many years. Last season the attempt to organize Italian 
opera was a failure. The best prima donnas were concertiz- 
ing on their own hook, and making money. Nilsson was 
turning the heads and winning the hearts of every one. 
Kellogg went over the course with flying colors, and Adelaide 
Phillipps won fresh laurels in the West and South. English 
opera had but a precarious support, and in fact the — 
cessful operatic venture was the German at the Stadt Thea- 
tre. Madame Lichtmay and her troupe acquitted themselves 
handsomely, and were rewarded with full houses. But un- 
fortunately there are toomany people in New York who shun 
the Bowery because itis not fashionable, If the road to Heaven 
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crossed that thoroughfare, Fifth avenoodles and Madison 
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2,770. The party would not vote, and, while the Tories 
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avenootes would refrain from entering the pearly gates. The |brought up 300 more voters than at the last election, the 


of instrumental music, but there was an unusual dearth of 
soloists, solely because they couldn't be had. The Brooklyn 
Philharmonic had the larger number, including Misses Kel- 
logg, Phillips, and Miss Toedt, and also the ee which 
was received with great enthusiasm, of a male chorus of 
forty voices from the celebrated Vocal Society of New York. 
Minor musicales were all the rage, especially church enter- 
tainments, not the least important of which were the Satur- 
day afternoon Plymouth Organ Concerts. 


OUR GRAND JURIES. 


From the Star. 


We are constrained to draw attention to the careless manner 
in which indictments are found by the Grand Juries of this 
city, the necessary results of which is that more acquittals 
than convictions .ake place when the cases come before the 
petty jury. True bills are found when there is scarcely a 
tittle of evidence to sup port them. The result is that inno- 
cent people are too often subjected to the degradation of 
being brought before a court and to the torture of being 
gust on by a gaping crowd. It was only on Friday last that 
every prisoner brought before Jvd:re 1 odford at the Court of 
General Sessions was either acquitted or discharged from 
custody in consequence of the abandonment of the prosecu 
tions by Mr. Fellows. A lady by the name of Watson, who 
holds a respectable position in society, was dragged before 
the court, and charged with burglary by an ignorant, hard- 
swearing woman when there was not the slightest evidence 
to support the charge. The liberties of the people demand 
that our grand juries remember the olemnity of their duties. 
They stand between the people and the accused. To a cer- 
tain extent they discharge judicial functions, for it is their 
duty to see that cases shall not be sent for trial when there 
is not the slightest probability of a conviction. The liberties 
of the people are too sacred to be trifled with, and one of its 
bulwarks is the Grand Jury, which stands between the 
commonwealth and a prisoner. “ Let justice be done,” but 
let our Grand Juries see that prisoners who have been 
arrested on the merest pretext, shall not be subjected to the 
humiliation, the indignity, and the costs of being brought to 
trial, when their innocence must be vindivated, or their con- 
viction becomes impossible for want of evidence. We may 
add that it seems hard that an unconvicted prisoner, one who 
subsequently proves his or her innocence, should be led 
through the streets chained to another prisoner, as the con- 
victed prisoners were formerly led all through France to the 
galleys. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Pozt remarks that M-. Gladstone is no exception to the 
Parliamentary rule which induces those who intend to make 
a violent attack on any person or body to commence by an 
elaborate panegyric : 


There is no meaning in his letter, unless it is that the 
writer had in his mind the possibility of some result of the 
conduct of the Peers last Session which will be disagreeable 
to many of them. Mr. Gladstone has already shown much 
impatience at the restraint exercised on the Commons by the 
Lords. But the recent conduct of the Lords is applauded by 
the whole Conservative party, and is defended by many of 
the more moderate Liberals, while we have not been without 
the expression of Radical opinion, that the treatment which 
it met at Mr. Gladstone’s hands was neither expedient nor 
constitutional. In whatever form a second Legislative Cham- 
ber be constituted, it is impossible but that circumstances 
might arise which would render its prohibitive functions ex- 
treme'y displeasing tc a majority in the other Assembly. If, 
whenever this occurs, the majority whose action is restrained 
or postponed loses its temper, and begins to wish to sweep 
away the impediment, there is little use in the existence of 
any second Chamber at all. We give Mr. Gladstone every 
credit for being firmly convinced of the advantage to the 
country of the measures which he has brought forward, and 
we believe him when he says that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment as regards the Ballot Bill was, in his opinion, dictated 
by the plainest principles of duty. But it docs not follow, 
because even Mr. Gladstone is convinced that what he does 
is right, that it is right ; else had we better abandon the Con- 
stitution, and trust ourselves entirely to him. * 


The Standard inquires whether it can be possible that Mr. 
Gladstone contemplates measures of vengeance against the 
Lords : 


Are they, in their turn, to undergo the fate of disestablish- 
ment? Is the rejection of the Ballot Bill to be punished by 
the sentence from which Mr. Dixon “does not shrink,” and 
which Mr. Jacob Bright has recorded? We have no appre- 
hensions on this score. An interval of several months must 
elapse before the vindictive promptings of Mr. Gladstone can 
assume a practical shape, and in the meantime the right hon- 
orable gentleman will have ample opportunities of discover- 
ing that his own Government is in far more danger of being 
disestablished than the House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone’s 
foresight is too limited. The rejection of the Ballot Bill is 
not the only feature of the Session which wll be attended 
with regrettable “ consequences.” The country has a heavy 
account with Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry for time wasted and 
opportunities sacrificed, for legislation as costly as it is futile, 
for budgets founded in cynical injustice, for the deliberate 
neglect of great public interests that the crotchets of the 
Radicals might be satisfied, and for a crop of administrative 
blunders and failures unparalleled in the history of modern 
Governments. 

The East Surrey election affords a field for congratulation 
to one side and sorrow to the other. The Spectator says: 

We have been badly beaten in East Surrey. It is just pos- 
sible that the anger of the publicans, who have determined, 
if we may judge from the tone of their organ, to turn out the 
Liberal Government, may have had an exceptional influence 
on the contest; but the result is, from any point of view, 
most disheartening. Everything was against the Tories. 
They had a wretched candidate, Mr. Watney, a rich brewer 
of thirty-nine, without an idea, who could not speak, and 
read to the electors papers evidently written for him and pro- 
fessing the most fossil Toryism; and the villa vulgarians, 
who are always Conservative, because they imagine Conser- 
vatism to be aristocratic, were away at the seaside. On the 
other hand, the Liberals had a fair candidate. Mr. Leveson 
Gower, who spoke out clearly and strongly, and the great 








advantage of the unbroken tradition of four-and-twenty 
years. d still we were beaten on Thursday by 3,889 to 


Philharmonics of both cities presented excellent programmes | Liberals were less by 1,300, or one clear third 


No doubt Mr. 
Buxton was personally a very acceptable candidate, but it 
looks very much as if Liberalism were declining—in the 
counties, at all events. 


John Bull is pleased. It remarks: 


For our part we rejoice unfeignedly at the result; but 
while the hustings at Croydon are the scene this morning of 
legitimate Conservative enthusiasm, and all over the country 
the news is received with satisfaction, let us beware of undue 
confidence engendering a return of that fatal apathy which 
has so often ruined the party. It is no doubt most inspiriting 
to know that instead of Mr. Locke King having in the whole 
county but one Conservative colleague, he is now the one 
(political) black sheep. But we have had many a single Con- 
servative triumph before, and the contagion has not spread, 
for the enthusiasm has not been sustained. Let Conserva- 
tives remember, too, that the triumphant victory they have 
achieved is mainly due to Liberal abstention from voting. 
This is naturally the first step; but in neither country nor 
borough must we rest content till we obtain a permanent 
and not a fleeting majority, by enrolling in our ranks all 
who have any regard for law and order. The victory is 
certain, provided we work steadily, and turn a great moral 
victory into one that shall have practical issues in deposing 
from power the Ministry of Incapables. 


And the Observer thus moralizes : 


If we were to extract two lessons from the events of Thurs- 
day, it would be to the effect that the licensed victuallers 
have got a victory, and that their opposition to the Govern- 
ment is a fact to be counted upon. Public-houseism, if the 
expression is permissible, is against the Government. Mr. 
Bruce talked of touching the publicans’ pockets ; and, though 
one does not see how they are ever likely to fare better than 
under such a reform as the Government proposed, still woe 
to the men by whom the inevitable evil comes to pass! A 
second moral, for which we find a sufliciently broad pedestal 
of fact in the result of the East Surrey Election, is that the 
accession of Liberals in consequence of the reduction of the 
county franchise is too small to permanently aflect the hold 
of the Conservatives on the counties. Perhaps we have to 
face an actual decline of county Liberalism, owing to the 
infusion in county constituencies of a class of people—rich, 
retired, men of business—whose wish it is to take a short cut 
to a quast respectability, and who find that the shortest cut 
is to keep away as far as possible from the “ Liberal loi.” 


The Bread Arrow indulges in some speculations on the 
maneeuvres now going on. It assumes that— 


As everything in the coming autumn manceuvres is to be 
conducted in strict accordance with the rules and practice of 
real warfare, it of course follows that in the event of the 
Control Department a down under the strain put 
upon it, its guilty officials will be court-martialled. Keeping 
a regiment without its supplies is as grave a misdemeanor as 
scratching a little paint off a man-of-war’s bottom. It would 
probably have some effect on the conduct of the campaign if 
Control were informed beforehand of the awkward couse- 
quences a breakdown on its part in September next would 
entail upon it. In the Peninsula, one day a commissary (to 
be hereafter Commissary General in the Crimea) came to 
Lord Wellington with a rueful countenance, exclaiming to 
his lordship that General Picton had threatened to hang 
him, the commissary, by a certain hour unless supplies were 
forthcoming for General Picton’s command. “The best ad- 
vice I can give you,” said Wellington, “is to be as sharp as 
you can, and let General Picton have what he wants; for if 
you don’t, and he swears he'll hang you, hanged you cer- 
tainly will be.” The supplies were forthcoming. Oh! for a 
few Pictons and Nelsons in the present day. 


The Times remarks : 


Whatever may be the duties of military men during the 
maneuvres, those duties have only to be laid down by supe- 
rior authority, and they will certainly be performed. We 
are not sure that Englishmen untrained to arms will do their 
part in rendering the coming manceuvres as real as possible. 
Their part is without doubt that of unquestioning acquies- 
cence in all rules laid down for the governance of the camps, 
and careful abstinence from criticism of matters which they 
can hardly pretend to understand. Camp life is rough, and 
has an appearance about it not at all justified by reality. 
Volunteers who may join the camps are not obliged to carry 
arms, still less to be present at the manceuvres. They have 
taken upon themselves certain obligations, in return for which 
they certainly receive a considerable amount of popular 
favor and sympathy. It is for them to show that they are 
not mere carpet knights, aud that they are worth something 
more than can be shown by going through an annual picnic 
at. Brighton or living a few days in luxury at Wimbledon. 
They will have to submit to military discipline; but it is to 
be remembered that even military law isa terror only to evil- 
doers. They will either command the admiration of the 
Regular troops by good conduct and intelligence, or incur 
contempt by showing themselves deficient in the very quali- 
ties which are supposed to render them so valuable. We 
have no doubt that the result will be satisfactory if they will 
only remember that discipline is the first necessity of military 
life. 

—_—————_>-—_—_——- 


THE STOWMARKET EXPLOSION. 


Twenty-two persons killed outright; two “ missing,” whose 
lives are almost to a certainty sacrificed ; fifty-seven otherg 
more or less terribly injured, with a town blown into partial 
ruin, and a great factory destroyed—is all thisan “ accident ?” 
These frightful statistics of slanghter and destruction seem 
rather to belong te a siege, an assault Yy storm, or a bloody 
battle, than any mere manufacturing casualty. Yet the 
figures of death and devastation are borrowed from the offi- 
cial report of the explosion on Friday last, at the Gun-Cotton 
Factory of Stowmarket, in Suffolk. Ilere we have eighty-one 
poorcreatures slain or miserably tortured and maimed, pro- 
perty annihilated by wholesale, and, in fact, all the shocking 
fncidents of war developed, without declaration of war, with- 
out opportunity of defence or preparation. The factory 
which has been the scene of the disaster was started about 
nine years ago by the Messrs. Prentice—not without uncom- 
fortable misgivings, we believe, among the citizens of Stow- 
market. The works were planted, no doubi, in the o-' skirts 
of the little town; but the railway runs in close pro ity; 
and, as the event has proved with such fatal distinctnes., the 
apprehension that they stood much too rear to the houses and 
the population was well founded. Seven yesrs ago an “ ac- 








cident” occurred ; some dry cotton exploded in the process of 


cutting up and preparing; upoa which the advice of expertg 
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was taken, and thenceforward the dry material was kept apart 
and treatedgrith precautions which were thought at the time 
to be sufficient. In reality, however, any such limited pre- 
cautions are rather apt to ome in themselves sources of 
danger ; they encouraged the proprietors, it seems, in a fatal | 
confidence ; and we find that no less than fifteen tons of the 

prepared explosive were in store at the magazines. It is not | 
yet declared whether the catastrophe began in the packing- | 
sheds or in the magazine; but apparently it was in the | 
latter—for just as the people were beginning work on Friday | 
afternoon, a terrific discharge resounded, the buildings were | 
blown down from end to end, while the unpacked cotton, | 
taking fire in a vast sheet of flame, turned the ruins thus pro- | 
duced into a conflagration. There was yet, it appears, one | 
department remaining, where a quantity of finished cartridges | 
were stacked, waiting to augment the magazine store. It was 
in boldly aiding to get these beyond the range of the fire that | 
two of the proprietors, Messrs. Edward and William Prentice, | 
fell victims. ‘The boxes went off, in face of the effort to) 
snatch from the ruin that fuel for further destruction; and 

thus the poor gentlemen, with several others, were killed. | 
The prodigious tury of the first explosion shook the country 

through a radius of ten miles, stattered windows and doors | 
and roofs far and near, and among other proofs of its volcanic | 
force, destroyed a farmhouse four hundred yards from the 
manufactory. Of the works themselves, almost nothing re- 
mains but the chimney stalk, rising overa mass of burned and 
twisted fragments. On the site of the magazine a large chasm 
is to be seen, circular in form, with a diameter of one hundred 
feet and a depth of twenty—the usual “ crater of explosion” 
—where the soil, which is marshy, has been torn out in great 
masses by the lateral convulsion. In the memorable explo- 
sion at Erith in 1863, about fifty tons of powder were burnt 
with less effect. Gun-cotton is, indeed, far stronger than | 
npowder. , 

Whether the actual cause of the slaughter be identified or 
not, the moral of the story isinstant and obvious. There 
must be a banishment of these foyers of wholesale massacre 
from the vicinity of human habitations. If the law as it| 
stands is sufficient to shield the people of a town from seeing 
a factory like this, or any such repository of sudden death, 
planted down among them, or within killing distance of 
their homes, then the ouestion arises, “* Why was not the law 
enforced?” We must ascertain by inquiry whether Stow- 
market expressed any objection to such evil neighbors as 
those ten tons of gun-cotton; whether anybody listened to | 
the little town, if it did object; whether it was anybody's 
business to listen, or afterwards to act; and whether the | 
law gives power for defensive action against such infernal 
machines on a large scale. If the law suffices, then it must 
be enforced wherever similar perils threaten a community. 
Let those towns and hamlets speak out forthwith, which live 
at the mercy of magazines and_ store-places of deadly ex- 
plosives. If the law is not strong enough to help them, it 
must be altered; at least, if the law leaves to their fate those 
who are already next-door neighbors to death, it might and 
must take counsel to prevent for the future the settling down 
of any such awful industry in the vicinity of houses and 
people The principle which ought to be enforced is, plainly, 
that such industries must be established in spots where they 
can do no harm to anything but themselves, should their ma- 
terials “ go off.” Lonely river and sea marshes like those at 
the mouth of the Thames and the Medway, open plains like | 
that at Salisbury, or bare moorlands like Dartmoor and the 

Yorkshire wolds, are the most suitable spots to hold such 

manufactures of destructive agencies. Trade is much, no 
doubt, and the facilities of trade must be considered ; but life 
is more than profit or convenience of business; and, we re- 

peat, it is the clear right of every community to demand that 

freedom to set up these death-dealing establishments, under 

what are fallaciously called “ precautions,” shall not be con- 

ceded any more, and shall be requestioned where such places 
already exist. Where are the other gun-cotton factories? 

This should be made known while the August sun is perhaps 
baking another batch of cartridges to the murder-point. Are 
there any in or near London—in or near any city or town, 

great or little, whose simple inhabitants, without knowing it, 
might much better live on the top of tna or Vesuvius than 
where they actually dwell? Ofcourse it wou!d be impossible 
to dismiss every place of business that “| be already estab- 
lished, and may, thus far, have conducted its industry with- 
out disaster; but then we must at least be assured that every | 
practical precaution will be enforced with unceasing vigil- | 
ance; and those very facts suggest a system of strict inspec- | 


tion, under rules frequently revised, to keep pace with | 
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| Territories are the English immigrants. 


| large numbers are coming and preparing to come. 


| difficulty in finding employment upon their arrival. When 
the Medway left London there were not less than one thous- 
and more persons, natives of England, upon the books of the 
committee, who were anxious to go to Canada. They were 
able anc willing to pay a pcrtion of their passage money, and 
were only waiting for the society to raise more funds, the 
Medway’s list having nearly emptied its treasury. The so- 
ciety has not been able to help any one who could not, from 
their own resources, or from means provided by emigration 
clubs, do something towards assisting themselves. Some of 
the English journals complain that public benevolence in 
England has been too much diverted into foreign channels, 
while the worthy poor surrounding the palaces of the chari- 
tably disposed are actually sullering and dying for the want 
of a pittance to enable them to help themselves. 

Just before the Medway left her berth with her precious 
freight Mr. J. Standish Haly, the secretary of the British and 
Colonial Emigration Fund, received a characteristic letter 
from Miss Florence Nightingale, who, though stricken with 
serious illness, was alive to the necessities of her poor coun- 
trymen and women. Her letter, inclosing a £5 note as her 
contribution to the exchequer of the society is as follows: 


35 South Street, Park Lane, April 12. 
Dear Sir: Tam delighted to hear that the first party of 
emigrants are to start to-morrow. I bid them God-speed with 
all my heart and soul. If they conduct themselves worthily, 
as we may trust they will, they will be the founders of pros- 
perity not only to themselves and their families, but for the 
families they ieave behind. I wish I could go to see them 
oft ; but I have been a prisoner to my room from illness and 

work for years. Your faithful servant, 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 





Information from reliable sources give assurances that those 
who left England in April have been well located, are con- 
tented, and prospering. 

Among the best communities settled in our new States and 
They are generally 
honest, industrious, and most of them are intelligent. Kan- 
sas is especially favored with this class. There are settle- 
ments and villages made up wholly of English people. None 
are more flourishing in that State than these places. This 
fact has induced the Governor of that State to depute several 
reliable Englishmen to go to England to explain to the in- 
dustrious classes of that country the vast resources and ad- 
vantages of Kansas, and induce emigration, and to that end 
Who can 
tell the results of this peaceful movement on the future of 
the American continent ? The English immigrant who settles 
in the United States, reaping the superior advantage of soil 
and liberal laws to those who locate in Canada, will soon 
educate their old London neighbors across the line to believe 
that the American continent should be under one govern- 
ment, and that that should be a government like ours—of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. Let English emi- 
gration be encouraged.— World. 


> —-— 


FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The faneral of Renforth, the Tyne oarsman, took place on 
the 10th, at Neweastle. The attendance was extraordinary. 
Some accounts represent the number of people who witnessed 
the burial at 100,000. ‘The concourse was so great that the 
cemetery where the remains were deposited was much dam- 
aged. The 7imes of the 11th in an editorial censnring 
the importation of foreign workmen, gives its support, on 
both moral and sanitary grounds, to the British strikers in 
their movement for the reduction of their term of daily labor 
to nine hours. Queen Victoria has entirely recovered 
from her attack of indisposition. ‘The military manceuvres at 
Aldershot are progressing, and the reports from the camp 
speak favorably of their character and the resnits thus far ob- 
tained. Gen, John G. Barnard and Major Sumner, of the 
United States Army, are in attendance as representatives of 
the American Government. Lord Elcho, commander of the 
London Scottish Rifle Volunteers, has been injured by the 
bursting of a musket. - The Reading Grammar School, 
the memorial-stone of which was laid by the Prince of Wales 
last Summer, was opened on the 11th, the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Hatherley) cfliciating at the ceremony. ‘The potato 
disease is spreading in Lancashire. Her Majesty's steamship 
Racer, used as a training ship for apprentices for the navy, is 
aground at Ryde, Isle of Wight. ‘The strike in Noweastle 

















changes in the methods of preparation. Many really danger-| has virtually been defeated. At least half of the usual num- 
ous manufactures have arisen of late, from the employment | ber of operatives are now at work, and a full complement will 
of such articles as paraflin, nitrates of all kinds, gun-cotton, | be obtained within a fortnight. —-—Napoleon arrived at Tor- 
saw-dust pewder, and the like; and surely the time has ar- quay on Monday morning, and was received with much en- 
rived when we ought to know where such factories are, what | thusiasm by the people. —-—'The Welsh colliers refuse to 
laws of distance and safeguard they obey, and whether any | continue work unless the strangers recently imported to sup- 
other places besides Stowmarket hang on the mercy of aj ply the places of strikers ave dismissed from the mines, A 
spark or a degree or two of summer temperature. In any | serious disturbance is apprehended at Ferndale. 

such case, of two things one—either the law is set aside, and | Strikers’ League at Newcastle, in favor of nine hours for a day's 


posed to the Legislature that they take a recess until the first 
of November. Mehemed Pasha, Minister in the Cabinet 
of the Sultan, is dead. King Aqadens has recovered frcm 
a slight indisposition. It is reporte® that after the recess the 
Orleans Princes intend to take seats in the French Assembly. 
President Thiers has sent a message to the Assembly, in which 
he dismisses the members for needed rest, and promises to 

labor in their absence for the reorganization of the country. 

He also instructs the Deputies to inquire of their constituents 

whether they are in favor of a Monarchy ora Republic. The 
document was very coldly received. —It has been declared 
by Prince Bismarck, Count von Beust, and the other diplo- 

matists at Salzburg, to suppress the International Society, and 
settle finally the Schleswig questiovr.——M. de Tocqueville, a 
nephew of the late distinguished statesmen and politician, will 
probably receive the appointment of French Minister to Wash- 
ington. It is thought that the census of Berlin, now 
being taken, will show a population of 900,000,— ‘The 

Mont Cenis Tunnel has been successfully opened, and trains 
are passing through it without delay.— The Empress 
Eugenie has arrived at Lisbon on her way to Spain, and has 
been called on by the King and Queen of Portugal. A 
convention is now being held at Versailles, for the purpose of 
making some arrangement respecting the evacuation of the 
French Provinces still occupied by the Germans. ‘The French 
Government are at a loss to know how to dispose of their 

Communist prisoners. ‘They have 30,000 of them, and think 

that it will be necessary to discharge 12,500 on account of in- 
ability to try them. The members of a convention for the 

settlement of a customs treaty between France and Germany 
have presented one to the French Assembly, which, if carried 

out, will have the effect to reduce the number of German 

troops in that country to 50,000. The Provincial Diets of 
the Empire of Anstria opened on the 14th, but in several dis- 

tricts the constitutional deputies absented themselves. 
At the opening of the Bohemian Diet a lett-r was read from 
the Austrian Emperor, declaring his willingness to recognize 
the national rights of that province. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


The Vienna Lady Orchestra was heralded to this country 
with such a titanic blast of trumpets that we began to ima- 
gine that some prodigy had risen as if by volcanic action 
which was to scatter to the winds the remembrance of those 
great artists who have sought and gained renown on this 
Continent. We heard to our astonishment that every per- 
former from the first violin to that of the big drum was a 
soloist of unapproachable talent, and although we failed to 
find any details of this wonderful orchestra in|the Viennese 
journals, we attributed it to the fact that no one is a prophet 
in his or her country, and we did not doubt but that Liszt 
Ernst, Ole Bull, Vigier, and Levy were to be dethroned, 
and that the bands of the French Guides, the British Fusi- 
liers, and the Austrian Royal Guard were to be reorganised 
on such an improved basis as the music ef the future would 
require. Imbued with these ideas, we must confess we met 
with a sad disappointment on the occasion of the first appeaz- 
ance of this orchestra on Monday evening at Steinway Hall. 
In the first place, the distribution of the score is such as to 
preclude the possibility of properly interpreting the music of 
the day, owing to the absence of all wind instruments, and, 
in the next place, if the truth be told, these artists are inca- 
pable of doing justice to the melodies of Cherubini, Mozart, 
or Boiledieu, which, although scored mostly for stringed in- 
struments, from their simplicity require the most delicate 
shading and ensemble to render them successful. Naturally, 
under these circumstances, with an absence of strength and 
volume in the’ instrumentation, and the impossibility of 
toning down any melody to a pianissimo, the orchestral per- 
formance was of a colorless tint, with the exception of the 
dance music, which was certainly played with fair dan and 
verve. To Miss Anna Ellsler and Mr. Muller were assigned 
the vocal parts of the entertainment. The former is a young 
lady some fourteen years of age, who possesses a mezzo 
soprano voice of good compass, which she manages with fa‘r 
skill, considering her youth. It is a pity, however, that she 
has not had the benefit of a more careful training, as in her 
attempted fours de force she is not always successful in keep- 
ing in time, and a few discordant notes mar an entire eve- 
ning’s entertainment. Mr. Muller has a rich baritone voice, 
but it would sound to much greater advantage in concerted 
pieces. The troupe met with a hearty welcome, and we 
suppose, from the mere novelty of the entertainment, it will 
continue to attract for some time. 

The production at Wallack’s Theatre of a version of Oflen- 
bach’s “ Princess of Trebizonde” is not to be classed as a 
success. It has often been shown that a French Opera Bouffe, 
with its broad couplets, its indecent puns, and its suggestive 
cancan can never be translated successfully to the English 
stage, and far more impracticable is to make of ita burlesque. 
As yet we are not arrived at that pitch of ingenuousness as 














must be vigorously reasserted; or it is impotent to protect | work, have issued a manifesto expressing the hope that the 


to call a spade a spade in full public, nevertheless many an 
English and American lady will smile at an éguivéque on the 








lives -“ property, and must at once be amended.—Duily | fight will be continued until a complete victory is obtained | 
Telegraph. 


—_——_——_—_— 


ENGLISH EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 


over the employers. The manifesto promises that, as long as 
the strike continnes, the men shall be provided for. Eight 
shillings per week will be paid to each man, and one shilling 


for each child engaged in the strike.—-—The report that Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt intends to resign his seat in Parliament is 
lonial Emigration Fund, of which the Lord Mayor is presi- | false.-—-—-—The Allan steamships conveying the mails to 
dent, are doing a good business in peopling the Canadas with | Halifax, will hereafter leave Liverpool on Wednesdays. The 
British subjects. It is getting to be quite an offset to Trish | people of Cardiff are intensely indignant that the American 
emigration to the United States. The first party assisted by | Ship Lovellet has put into that port with cholera on board. 
this fund embarked on board of the screw-steamer Medway, | ——-—Ax election for member of Parliament is proceeding at 
of 1,823 tons, in the Victoria Dock, on the 13th of Aptil last,|Traro, and the indications are that Mr. Hogg, the Conserva- 
and consisted of 512 souls, equivalent to 420 statute adults, | tive candidate, will beat Jenkins, the nominee of the Liberals, 
They were under the medical charge of Mr. Maurice Burke. | ———-—An abscess with which Queen Victoria had been for 
an experienced medical surgeon. Of this number sixty were . a : 
agricultural laborers, from Wiltshire, the cost of whose pas- | healing | satisfactorily.— 0 I 
sage was (defrayed in whole or in part by the Rev. Mr, |¢TS in Monmouthshire, Wales, will strike unless a rise of ten 
Fletcher, who accompanied them with the intention of pro-| Pet cent. in wages is accorded them.—- ——The introdaction 
viding for their settlement in Canada, Two hundred and |! the London market of a Paraguayan loan of £1,000,000 
twenty of the Medway’s list were sent out by the National | Sterling is imminent. Prof. Bentley, publisher of Temple 
Emigration League, of which the Rev. H. Cocks is secretary. ur, died on Wednesday.—————A cotton exhibition is pro- 
They were consigned, to use a mercantile expression, to Mr, | Posed to be held at Manchester in 1872. - It is stated that 
Donaldson, of Canada, who assumed the responsibility of | 8" American brig foundered on the 13th off the Land's End, 

“Phe | Aud that all on board perished. The name of the vessel is 


The London Committee intrusted with the British and Co- 











finding employment for them upon their arrival. 
balance—107—were more especially under the direction and | known. 
guardianship of the Lord Mayor's committee, and upon their 
arrival in Canada were taken in charge by the agents of that 
committee, who so successfully located and provided for the 
5,000 emigrants who were sent to Canada last ear from they 


THE CONTINENT. 


The evacuation by the German troops of the four depart- 
e Who ni: ments contignous to Paris was completed on the. 13th inst. 
most distressed districts of London. The last-named number | Negotiations have commenced in relation to the evacuation of 
of the Medway’s passengers—107—were also Londoners, but| the whole of France. M. Thiers gave a dinner on the 11th to 


were a much superior class to those sent out last year, being | the Italian Ambassador. A large number of the representa- 
mostly carpenters, bricklayers, and laborers, They had no | tives of foreign nations attended. President Thiers has pro- 








| some time afflicted was opened on the 4th inst., and is now | 
—3,500 colliers and iron-work | 


French stage, which if rendered into plain English would 
cause them pain and annoyance. Opera Bouffe is like one of 
those spiced dishes served in the cheap French restaurants, 
the ingredients of which had better be ignored, if gvod diges- 
tion is to wait upon the guest. Thanks to its sauce piguante 
the mess passes muster, but in the hands of an English cook, 
it is simply detestable. The plot of the “ Princess of Trebi- 
zonde” is very simple. A travelling mountebank Cabriol, 


|(Harry Beckett) has a fat muscular sister, Manola, (Willie 
| Edouina), and two daughters, Regina (Miss Lydia Thompson) 


and Zanetta (Miss Camille Dubois). In the opening scene, a 
public square, the showman is plying his avocation with but 
slim success, when to add to his troubles Zanetta, in moving 
& wax figure lets it fall and breaks its nose. As this the 
“Princess of Trebizonde” is their chief attraction, they are 
in despair until Zanetta resolves as an expedient to dress her- 
self so as to personate the wax figure. Among the persons 
‘attracted to the show is Prince Raphael who escapes from 
‘his tutor to fall head over ears in love with the Princess. In 
jthe meantime a lottery had been drawn in which the com- 
bined wealth of the establishment was invested, and as usual 
on the stage, the ticket takes the prize and lifts the showman 
from poverty to affluence. The best pieces of the opera are 
in this act and have been transferred with some skill, but it 
is surely not ungallant to say that no member of the Lydia 
Thompson Troupe has the talent necessary to render justice 
to the score, and consequently neither the solos nor the con- 
certed pieces were received with the applause they duly 
merit. In the second act, when the Mountebank and his 
family are bored to death with the exigencies of their new 
position, the plot is very similar to te original, but sadly 
deficient in quiet humor, while the songs, especially the pretty 
huntsman chorus, are unequally rendered. A detestable in- 
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| ; . ‘ | 
novation in this act in the way of a cancan should never have | ton, and about a mile from the starting point they were locked 
been allowed on Wallack’s stage. The second and third acts together about 150 yards ahead of the Halifax men. The 
indeed, abound with poor gags and indecent antics, and | English crews were pulling very wide of the course, while 


completely destroyed. The roads also haye been rendered 
quite impassable, owing to the enormous amount of water 


which fell. The village of Ollon, where tho a the 
ignoring the rather pretty denouement of the French piece,| the Bartons kept well in shore on a straight line for their high mountains—Glaivas and Confrennez—m eet, suffered 
the burlesque winds up with a thrilling drama entitled the | stake-boat. 


Coming up to the stake-boat the English 
“ Rosebud of the Stinging Nettle Farm,” the like of which for crews were very much out, and before they discovered ‘ 
dreary nonsense, we never wish to sce again. The costumes , where they were pulling to, the Bartons had got round and drowned. It is not known whether there has been any loss 
are pretty, the music is light and sparkling, and the ladies | started for home. The Englishmen immediately pulled right | of life. 
charming, but the production of the “ Princess of Trebi-| in for their stake-boats, and the Tyne crew rounded next, fol- 
zonde,” as a burlesque is, in the words of Talleyrand, more lowed quickly by the Taylor-Winship crew. By the time they | 
than a crime, it is a mistake. We have often seen poor had got round, the Barton crew had gained a lead of 400 yards. 
Offenbach and his music murdered, but never yet knew such | Both the English crews then gave way with a will, and tried 
an atrocity to pay. to regain _the lost ground, and the Tyne crew, showing the 
Lotta appeared on Monday in the “ Pet of the Petticoats” | best condition, gradually left the Taylor-Winship men, and 
and in“ Family Jars.” Her bright and vivacious ways were | began closing up on the Bartons. The race was, however, too 
very pleasing to the audience, and round after round of | short to pick up 400 yards, and they crossed the line about 
applause manifested their delight. Mr. Robert Pateman | four lengths behind the Bartons, who won the race. ‘Time— 
made a decided impression as the French dancing master, and 33:10. The Taylor-Winship crew were badly beaten and 
Mr. John T. Raymond gave great pleasure as Job, the | showed the effects of their want of training. A protest was 
vardencr. ss 7 |entered by the Tyne crew, who stated that the stake-boats 
Mr. Bandmann concludes his engagement at the Grand | had been shifted from their original place, but the judges de- | a anie lands. ‘The Shah was becoming very orthodox, and it 
Opera House to-night, and will be succeeded by “Oofty | cided in favor of the Barton crew. There was very little bet- |... reported had said to one of his mmisters that Enropeans 
Gooft,” a gentleman somewhat known for his dislocation of | ting on the Tavlor oe residents of Montreal were nearly all in jought not to be allowed to go into the streets while it was 
English in imitation of German. “ Humpty Dumpty” still | favor of the Taylor-Winship men. The next event was a four- | raining, lest some of the drops should splash from them and 
continues its career of mirth at the Olympic. | oared-race in the lap-streak boats between the Lachine Club | a.616 9’ Mussulman 
Sheridan Shook’s new theatre on Fourteenth street was and the Longueil Club. The latter won easily. ‘The single- | ‘ : ; 
opened last Monday. It is as bright as gas, and paint, and | Scull race brought two contestants to the post—Kelley of the | The alteration of the names of places on the Moselle is be- 
gold can make it, and presents a very pleasant appearance. |the Tyne crew and Bagnall of the Taylor Winship crew. jing carried on in Berlin, and expecially for giving German 
Mr. Butler has gathered together a fine variety company, and | Sadler did not come out, as the four-oared race had tired him | names to the military works about Metz. ‘The forts, barracks, 
we believe will achieve a marked success. P {too much, This match between Kelley and Bagnall was very | bastions, &c., are receiving names adapted to their new for- 
closely contested, and finally won by Kelley by about a length |tane. Fort St. Jullien, for example, will be uamed Fort 
——— dew ahalf. Time—22:36. Five crews are entered to pull at Moltke. One bastion bears a plate with this inscription :— 
SPORTING | Qasbes on Saturday, and the Taylor-Winship have issued a |** Commenced under Emperor Napoleon IIL in 1867." Un- 
“ yA RINAT | challenge to row any crew in Canada for £500 a sido, the race peed this will be placed in German—‘‘ To menace Prassia, and 
an to come off at Lachine on October 2. |completed by Germany in 1867, for her own glory aud her 
To the uncertainties of the turf must now be added the | fC 
contingencies of aquatic sports. The Wards, as professionals, | 
have avenged the defeat of the Harvard crew as amateurs, and | 
113 


| own safety. 
, iag 50,0; 
the next question is, who will win the deciding game. If the| The Doncaster St. Leger race came off on Wednesday, the beet a oe payment Se feeding 50,000 mea and 
h WAS Wi k P ‘“ 4 o ; : | 20, orses which are not in France, but might have stayed 
regatta at Saratoga was initiated with a view of attracting the | 13th Sept. Of the 211 subscribers but nine horses cam to the th 1 : ; 
. 5Paperap poten tage s > Atha. |there by right of treaty, the German troops actually garri- 
same class of influential visitors that attend the races, the re- post. The race was won by Baron Rothschild’s filly Hannah, | , oe F " : 
n rh C = - “ec oned in France receive an extra pay. Thus tho officers are 
sult was not successful. Among the higher classes in this | Albert Victor second, and Ringwood third, Neither Bothwell | ; : +t ‘ Ae ; : 
. g the hig | . ; agg in receipt of a daily gratification, which varies according to 
country a boat race possesses no special inducements, and the | nor General were placed. King of the Forest did not start. : ;  1@n = 
: . . } tf : on aan | grade (from lieutenant to general) from 1s. Sil. to £1 125., and 
crowd that is generally drawn to these contests contains more | Haunah won by a neck ; value of stakes, $29,125, ‘The bet- similarly the privates are allowed 14d. daily in addition to 
of the rowdy element than is consistent with good order and | ting just before the start was 5 to 2 against Hannah, 5 to 1 ; i , Aetna Bp P 
iy : & rts, Ss a a : - , their ration of meat, bread, aud other victuals, aud their 
unruffled enjoyment. In time, perhaps, the inter-collegiate | against Albert Victor, and 12 to1 against Ringwood. The | jou3) 7ha 
matches and the formation of large and wealthy boat clubs will | weather was fine, and the course was in a splendid condition, ee = ’ 
render these races as brilliant and fashionable as are now the | Hannah, the winner of the St. Leger, is a bay filly by King| The following communication from the island of L1 Madda- 
meetings of the leading Turf Associations. |Tom ont of Wentmore Lass, and is owned and was bred by | lena appears in the 7'urin Guzette : ‘Garibaldi has recovered, 
On Monday the weather was very favorable, and never did Baron Rothschild, after whose youngest daughter she is named. jafter having suffered severely from his rheumatic pains, 
the placid waters and sylvan banks of Saratoga Lake present a She ran five times as atwo-year-old, winning thrice. Her first and now only wauts repose a The present situation 
more animated appearance when the crews pulled leisurely appearance was in the July Stakes for two-year-olds, at New of France causes him much affliction. He speaks with con- 
out to take part in the great four oared match. Of the six market, where she beat a field of 12 opponents, including | te:opt of Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, and Jules Favee, and de- 
contestants the Taylor-Winship and Tyne represented England, General and Field-Marshal, by half a length. At the New- | clares them old and worn out. His son Riciotti will soon re- 
the Biglin, the Dutchess, the Pittsburg, and the Wards the | market First October Meeting, she won the Triennial Produce |turn, married, to Caprera; his son, Menotti, has devoted 
Thi ; There wa: . imited betting, so fore- | Stakes by two lengths, beating Steppe and others. At the himself to an export business; both seem to Lave absolutel 
United States. There was but very limited g, ) 8 g E po! y 


severely. ‘The cellars, barns, and even dwelling-houses, have 
been inundated, and large numbers of cattle have been 


A correspondent at Shiraz says that the famine in Persia 
may now be said to have almost come to an end, but that greet 
distress must prevail for some time to come, and many more 
| people, no doubt, die of starvation. On all the roads there 

are beggars in the last stages of destitution, who fight over 
the remains of dead mules, horses, and donkeys, and waylay 
| travellers, At Yezd, during the prevalence of the famine, 
eight children are known to have been killed and eaten as 
food by the parents. ‘Che British Minister at Teheran had 
done much to alleviate the sufferings of the people, but the 
Persian Goverument had shown great apathy, and just when 
| the scarcity began had increased tho taxes on gardens and 
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VHE ST. LEGER. | 


Owing to the savings now realised by the German Govern- 
} 











gone was the conclusion that one of the English crews would | Newmarket Second October Meeting, she won the Clearwell | renounced politics,’ 


win. ‘The few pools sold showed the Taylor-Winship as the 
favorites, but the amount invested was very small, and this 
dispels the fallacy that the race was not run upon its merits. 
The Jake is not well adapted for such a contest, there being no 
high banks from which the race can be viewed from end to 
end, ‘The stand commands a fair sight of the start and the 
tinish, but even with the aid of a good glass, it was impossible | 
to say which boat led as they receded im the distance, nor in- | 
deed as they returned to the post anywhere near together un- 

t | within a few yards from home. Even when the contest was | 
over, it was generally supposed that the Winship-'Taylor crew | 





were the winners, owing to the fact that the boats carried no) 
flags by which they could be distinguished, and on their being | 
made such favorites, the wish was, perhaps, father to the | 
thought. The race was won by the Wards in 20 minutes 40} 
seconds, the ‘l'yue crew three lengths behird, and the Biglins 
and Taylor-Winship a dead heatfor third place. ‘The Wards led 
from start to fiuish, but it is impossible to state this with pre- | 
cision, as each crew took its line for its own stake-boat, and | 
they thus rowed at many yards distance. Of course it is diffi- | 
cult to account for the defeat of the Taylor-Winship crew, but | 
very likely the longer course at Halifax suited them better ; | 
then, also, it was claimed that they were backing when the | 
word ‘*Go” was given; that they were misled by two boats | 
being moored near the one they had to round; and that on the | 
return the Biglin boat kept so persistently in the way as to 

preclude any idea of passing it unless with the certainty of a | 
foul. Be that as it may, it does not detract from the merits 
of the winning crew who, we believe, were the best men for 
that water on that day. Wards received $3,000, Tyne $1,259, | 
and the Biglin $750, as Sadler, who was to row later fur the | 
single scull race would not endanger his chance in going over 
such a severe course for third money. Mr. Morrissey, to | 
whom the initiation of the regatta and its successful issue are 
due, very liberally presented the ‘Taylor-Winship crew with | 
3750 in order toavoid any contention. The single scull race 


| 


Stakes, from a field ot eight opponents, in easy style, but at 
the same meeting could only get third to Albert Victor in the 
Middle Park Plate, although it must not be forgoften that she 
was giving the winner 7 pounds in weight, as weil as the same 
amount to Steppe, the second in the race. ‘Two days after, at 
the same meeting, she was beaten by a hevd only in the Pren- 
dergast Stakes by Digby Graud, to whom she was conceding 4 
pounds iu weight. This closed her two-year old performances, 
This year she commenced her triamphaut career by winning 
the Oue Thousand Guineas Stakes at Newmarket, beating 
easily Noblesse, Steppe, Corisunde, Rose of Athol, and others. 
At Epsom she followed up her success by winning the Oaks. 
At Ascot she could only get third place tou King of the Forest 
in the Prince of Wales Stakes, Ripponden being second, Her 
next appearance was at Doncaster, wheu she enrolled her name 
among the illustrious winners of the St. Leger. Her aggre- 
gate winnings this year, inclusive of the St. Leger, are about 
$63,000. 


> 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Victor Hugo has left Vianden, Luxembourg, for Mendortf, 
in the same duchy, the waters of the latter placo having been 
recommended for Madame Charles Hugo, who is unwell. 


The provincial governors in Spain have received directions | 
| from Senor Zorilla to set aside portions of the cemeteries in| the Je Tunic races. 
| all the towns provisionally for the use of the non-Catholics | week before the prorogation, somebody said to our friend Bob 


until new regulations shall have been made by the Cortes. 


Advices from the Abruzzi state that some sharp shocks of 


earthquake have lately been felt in that neighborhood. Con- 
siderable uneasiness was felt at Casoli and Lanciano, where 
masses of earth have been dislodged from the Appenines. 


The Moscow correspondent of the Manchester Examiner 


Strange as it may appear, says the Gazette des Tribunaua, 
}a man is at present contined in one of the prisons of Paris who 
ewes his being still alive to the fact of having claimed in time 
the benefit of Art. 12 of the Penal Code, which declares that 
‘fevery person condemned to death in France shall be exe- 
cuted by having his head cut off.” In fact, on the 27th May 
last a man named P—, who had, prior to the 18th of March, 
been sentenced to death for murder, and was waiting his exe- 
cution in the prison of La Roquette, was set at liberty by the 
last defenders of the Commune. He at once joined his libera- 
tors and accompanied them to the barricade on the Boulevard 
du Prince Eugene. He passed the night in eating and drink- 
ing, but so much good fortune’ could not last, for the next 
morning he and his new comrades were all made prisoners by 
| the soldiers of the line and ordered to be shot. It was then 
| that P———, with presence of mind, cried out that ‘‘he had 
been condemned to death by the Court of Assizes of the 
Seine, and that he refused to be shot, such not being the 
{punishment fixed by law.” ‘The officer, greatly embarrassed 
by so extraordinary a demand, had the man taken apart, and 
|late in the day handed him ever to the civil authorities, who 
| will, withont doubt, soon decide on his ultimate fate, 


Recommended to the Faculty,—It is a remarkable, but un 
jaccountable fact, that in the whole range of medical literature 
jthere is not a word of mention of the extraordinary con- 
|sumption of strengthening medicines, quinine, steel, etc., by 
——The Flints are Skinned.—About a 


Lowe, ** Why don't you pair off?” ‘‘Show me anything left 
| to pare off,” was the fierce answer of the great Economist. 
fame Lawyers only.—‘* What does a jury know abont a 
| money-count ?” indignantly asked Mr, Justice Bramwell. “Not 
| auch, my Lord,” timidly replied a juror who was a’so a 
tradesman; ‘‘but if it please your noble judgeship’s honor 
and glory, many of us know about a Count without money.” 


end-d in an easy victory for Sadler, Kelly getting second | reports that notwithstanding the efforts of Russia to establish | ‘* That is the ordinary indebitatus count,” laughed the judge, 


money, the other contestants being Bright, Ellis Ward, Bag-| direct communication with China by sea, there is no intention | and the business proceeded. 


nall and Biglin, and so ended the most brilliant regatta that | 
has ever been held in America, when the skill and reputation 
of the contestants are taken into consideration. 





At the regatta near Montreal the English crews have again | 


clean away from the turning point. There is no excuse for | 
such conduct, and if men come to this country as representa- | 
tives of their profession, they should not lay themselves open | 


to grave imputations through stupidity and an absence of | pletion of the Mont Genis tunnel, there 


that discipline which strict training requires. 

The Longueil regatta took place on the St. Lawrence River, | 
some three miles above Montreal. ‘The main feature of in- | 
terest in this aquatic gathering was the fonr-oared racé be- 
tween the T'yne crew, the ‘aylor-Winship crew, and the Bar- | 


after the works had been commenced. 
suffered a defeat through sheer carelessness, they having rowed | 1 


a railway being made from Paris to Pekin. 
the cost of the great tunnels would be only 
francs, 


to abandon the overland route. 


The military railway near St. Petersburg, which the Russian 
War-office directed to be constructed by the railway corps of 
the army, was completed on the 16th of August, just a wee 
A train ran on the 
ine on the 16th, with complete suecess. 

A French engineer, M. E. Legout, has written a letter to the 
Siecle, in which he says tbat as the problem of cutting through 
high mountains has now been solved by the successful com- 
is nothing to prevent 
He estimates that 
200 millions of 


By the last mail from St. Helena, most distressing accounts 


ton crew, of Halifax. Shortly befoce the race about half a ‘have been received of the condition to which a very large num- 
dozen steamers arrived from Montreal, all heavily laden with | ber of the inhabitants of that island have been reduced in con- 
passengers, and took up their positions at the starting point, / Sequence of the destruction of their property by disastrous 


off the Longueil Dock. ‘The course for the four-oared race 


oods, which occurred there on the 25th, 26th, and 27th July, 


was about five miles, two miles and a half round a stake- | Upward of 500 of the inhabitants of James-town having been 
boat, and return. The judges were Judge Conrsol, Mayor of Tendered completely destitute and compelled to take refuge in 


Montreal, and Captain R. W. Shepherd. 
as referee, and Captain Rudolphe was the starter. 
was in beautiful order. The regatta commenced with a double 


Mr. Doran officiated | the barracks, where a temporary asylum was kindly granted to 
‘The water | them by the military anthorities, and they were supplied with | 
food for some days by the kindness of those who were able to | 


seull race fur boys under fifteen, which was cleverly won by | “ffordit. A subscription has been opened for the relief of the 


Messrs. Notman and Gear. 5 
cleared for the fonr-oared race, and the three crews took up| 


their positions, the Tyne men being outside, the Taylor-Win- | o'clock (si 


ship No. 2, andthe Bartons on the inside. 


in line, but presently the Taylor-Winship and Tyne crews be- 
gan to creep ahead, the former pulling forty-two to the minute, 
and the latter forty. The English crews rapidly left the Bar- | 


- They got away | the village of Ollon and the adjacent mountains. 
well together at 33, and for some few moments they were all | has bee 


About 2) p.m. the course was | Sufferers. 


On Mo 


nday morning, the 27th, between three and four 
ays the Siriss Times) a large waterspout burst over | 
Great havoc | 
m caused in the vineyards, and in some places the soil 





Vractical.— Measures are in 
progress to promote swimming in our army. Very right. Bat 
| Punch would be almost as glad to observe a habit of swim- 
|ming in our navy Un Tiers tient plus que la moitie !— 
| What all French parties seem to be coming to—The Thiers- 
| part Magazine Mem,.—Handy place for an editor of a 
magazine to live in—Padding-ton.———In_ _Extremes.—That 
}man is indeed hard up who cannot get credit for even good 


|intentions.— Punch. 











“The Best Policy.”—That with the Jargest bonus.— 
| The End of the Season.—Butler (Mr. Gl——): Betore taking 
| leave for my holiday, my lady, may [ venture to hope that my 
| conduct, and that of the other servants, has given you every 
| satisfaction.—Britannia: ‘Take your holiday, Ewart. ‘The less 
sail about the rest the better.——The Worst of ‘Iwo Strings, 

Younger Brother: What's the matter, Mary? Are you un- 
| happy because reither of those fellows you were flirting with 
jat croquet yesterday, proposed to you?—Mary: Both did, 
}'Tom! and J suid yes tothe wrong one! The Half-crown 
jand the Crown.—It is said that the Government is about to 
‘abolish the half-crown, ‘Chis will not satisfy friend Odyer and 
| the Red Republicans, They will say that it is dving things by 

halves,— J/id. 





A PARODY.—BY A BITER BITTEN, 
| 


How doth the little busy flea 
Delight to lark and bite, 
And make one’s lodgings by the sea 
Unbearable at night ! 
Appropriate Treatment for Shakers.—A shake in a blanket! 
The Main Drainage.—At a gin palace. —Down 








| has been entirely washed away, leaving nothing but the bare Again!—An Englishman never farls his colors—except ou the 
rock visible, while in other parts deep furrows and ditches turf, where, during the racing season, the flag falls daily,— 
have been hollowed out, and the vine plants with their props | Mv, 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


IRELAND. 


| . ee 

deprived of our city, the capital of the whole Christian | 
world,” and for the “frequent demonstrations with 
which they have affirmed the inviolable rights which, 





| with incredible audacity, have been and continue to 
At a meeting held on Wednesday night, the 30th, at | be —_ ™ a, “ i...% re See — we 
Southampton, a gentleman present said he had received an| #¢Xnowledgments' Tor’ th g & reth : y 


intimation from Mr. Russell Gurney to the effect that 1,400 
claims by Englishmen upon the United States had already 


been handed to him. 


A race over a distance of 300 yards took place the other 


day on the Serpentine between the members of the Londor 
Swimming Club, the competitors wearing a new costume in 


vented fort he purpose of rendering bathing decent in pub- 
The dress consists of a jersey somewhat similar 


lic places. 
to that used for rowing, fitting closely te the body. The race 
was won by Mr. J. A. Cocks, who swam the distance in 3 min 
14 sec., beating Mr. Robinson by about three yards, Mr. Page 
who was third, being close up with the latter. 
tume is said to have called forth universal approbation. 


The Wilts County Mirror states that the late Mr. Giles 
Loder, who lived in that county, besides bequests to other 
charities, amounting to from £35,000 to £40,000, has left to 
the Salisbury Infirmary £5,000, to the Salisbury National 
School £1,000, and to the charities for the Relief ef Widows 
and Orphans of Poor Clergy in the counties of Wilts and 


Dorset, £1,000. 


Most of the French race-horses which have been quartered 
at Newmarket during the last few months have recently left 


for France. 


A fasting woman has appeared in Lancashire. In the fold 
of Ennell-lane, which closely adjoins the village of Walton- 


le-Dale, and is about a mile and a half from Preston, there is 


a cottage wherein for three years a young woman has been 
lying bedridden, and for between one and two years has had 
nothing to eat. 
three years of age, and resides with her aunt. Prior to being 
taken ill, she was a strong, healthy young women, never 
losing a day’s work, and was employed as an operative at the 
mill of Messrs. Horrocks, Miller and Co., Preston, Shortly 
after sickness set in she left work, was compelled to take to 
her bed, was medically attended, and for three years has 
been gradually sinking. Several doctors have at times at- 
tended her, but none of them have been able to give her 
substantial relief, and six months ago remedial operations 
were abandoned, and the case left to itself, the idea of the 
aunt being that the “ Almighty had to do with it,” and that 
it was useless continuing to incur expense for medicines with- 
out any hope of a cure. For sixteen months the young wo- 
man has had no food at all, the only thing she could bear 
being a drop of water with which to moisten her lips. She 
is frequently asked if she will not have food, but always te- 
fuses it—she had no desire for it, and how she has for such a 
long period existed without anything possessing the least 
aftinity to meat is a mystery. She is conscious, but very 
weak, gets little sleep, and cannot bear alighted candle in the 
room at night-time. It is supposed that she is suflering from 
abdominal atrophy, but the exact nature of the case is not 
positively understood, and it puzzles every one who is made 
acquainted with it, and especially when it is recollected that 
for a year and four months she has not had as much meat 
and drink as would have been requisite to sustain an infant 
asingle day. The relatives in charge of the young woman 
are humble, honest people, and make no “show” of the case, 
which is hardly known in the district. 


Until within the last year or two the military canteens 


were conducted by private traders, who in many cases paid a 
‘considerable sum to the Government for the privilege of sell- 
ing articles in the barracks. Owing, however, to the large 
fortunes amassed by these individuals at Chatham and some 
others of the principal military stations, the Government de- 
cided on taking the management of the Canteens into its own 
hands. It is now stated that the system, after a few years’ 
trial, has signally failed, discoveries of fraud and theft on the 


part of the non-commissioned officers entrusted with the 


management of the canteens having frequently been brought 
to light, while apart from the discontent among the trades- 


men in the various localities at the Government turning 
trader, the soldiers complain of the inferiority of the articles 
The whole subject has been for some time under 


supplied. 
the consideration of the authorities at the Horse Guards, and 
an entire change in the existing system will shortly be an- 
nounced. 


By the new Act to explain and amend the law relating to 
industrial and provident sscieties, they are now empowered 
to build, sell, and mortgage property, and securities given be- 


fore the passing of the Act are declared to be valid. 


Through the instrumentality of Mr. Lusette, the greater 
portion, if not the whole, of Victora-street will — be 
aced 


completed. The buildings now to be erected will be p 


on the sites westward of the Westminster Chambers, and will 
be carried on simultaneously on both sides of the road. They 
are especially arranged for the convenience of members of 


Parliament, and will be built in flats, somewhat similar to the 
Belgrave mansions, but without shops beneath. The esti 
mated cost, when completed, will be about £270,000. 
design of the building is by Mr. Welby Pugin. 

The number ef celebrated City merchants has just been re 


duced by the death of Mr. Giles Loder, so well known in 
It is understood that he had amassed a 


commercial circles. 
fortune of three millions sterling. His age was 84. 
The Peabody trustees have just opened a fresh block o 


lodging-houses in Blackfriars-road, named Peabody-square. 
The buildings, which have been inspected by the Duke de 


Broglie and others interested in the question of working men’ 


residences, are far in advance of the previous efforts of the 
trustees, and the only adverse criticism upon them is due to 
the conversion of the sitting-room window-seat into a coal 


bunk. 


A club for working men, call “The City of London Na- 
t 
The objects of the club are described to be “ To 
afford members the means of social intercourse, moral im- 
provement, and rational recreation; also pure refreshments at 


tional Club,” has been established at No. 1 Great New-Stree 
Fetter-lane. 


all reasonable hours.” The subscription is one shilling pe 
quarter. The club is open every day from 9 a.m to 12 p.m. 


An encyclical letter from the Pope, addressed to Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and other Ordinaries in the 
Communion of the Apostolic See,” was read by order of Arch- 
bishop Manning at high mass on the 27th, in all the Roman 
Catholic churches and chapels of the metropolis and its 
It announced the fact that during that week 
the Pontificate of his Holiness had actually exceeded that of 
St. Peter—-viz., twenty-five years, two months, and nine days; 
it thanked the Roman Catholic prelates for their prayers and 
for those of “the faithful,” at a time “when we have been 


neighborhood. 


The new ¢os- 


Her name is Ann Riding; she is thirty- 


The 


of the faithful from all parts to Rome to console him 
and turn his sorrow into joy,” and for the promp.itude with 
which “ the poor as well as the rich of all Chris ian coantries 
have endeavored to aid the poverty to which we have heea 
reduced.” He adds, “ With hands and eyes uplifted to Heaven, 
we offer to God all that has been given to us by our children 
in His name,” and that his constant prayer is that “God will 
bestow on them in return, both in this world and in 
the next, that rich reward which we cannot give, for 
all their good wishes for the peace of the world, the victory 
of the Church, and the liberty of the Holy See ;” and he con- 
cludes by urging the prelates of Christendom to keep united 
to each other, so as “ to present a compact array to the ene- 
mies of God, who with new stratagems and violence assail 
the Church, which never can be destroyed by any human 
agency.” 

A meeting of Liberals was held at Hanley on Wednesday 

the 30th to consider a proposal to present a testimonial from 
the district to Mr. Bright. It was decided to call a general 
meeting of Liberals of the Potteries, it being suggested that 
now the subject had been mooted an eflort would most likely 
be made for a national testimonial, and it was agreed to 
merge the local in the larger project. 
The town of Portsmouth was thrown into great alarm 
late the other evening, by the breaking out of a fire in the 
Portsmouth, Portsea, and Gosport Hospital, situate in the 
Commercial Road. The borough fire-engines, the engines 
from the various barracks, and a large body of troops were 
rapidly concentrated at the scene of the conflagration, and 
by their united efforts the flames were confined to the laundry 
of the building, which was partially destroyed. Nothing but 
the promptitude and ability of the authorities averted the 
occurrence of a shocking and heartrending calam‘ty. The 
wards of the building are fully occupied by patients, and 
had the flames once obtained a mastery, the result would 
have been fearful. 


Christiana Edwards, the lady who is in custody at Brighton 
on suspicion of having attempted to poison several families 
in that town, was again examined before the local magis- 
trates on Thursday, the 30th, when three specific charges 
were preferred against her, namely, having administered 
poison to the wife of Dr. Beard; toa Mrs. Boys, wife of a 
retired solicitor; and to Mr. Garret, a chemist. She was 
again remanded for a week. 

There is a demand arising in Liverpool for the use of the 
noiseless asphalte pavement which has been laid down with 
successful results in London. Two memorials—one from 
tradesmen in Lovd street and the other from merchants— 
were presented to the Health Committee, requesting that this 
mater‘al might be employed in paving Lord street and the 
thoroughfares in the neighborhood of the Exchange. 

Mr. Watkin Williams cenies that he has any intention to 
retire from the representation of the Denbigh burghs. 

There will be a new election for Truro in consequence of 
Captain Vivian's acceptance of the post of permanent Un- 
der-Secretary for War. Sir E. Lagard retires from the last- 
mentioned office, owing to his appointment as one of the 
commissioners authorized to deal with the purchase question. 

The Daily News annouaces that Field-Marshal Sir John 
Burgoyne has been confined to his bed for some weeks past 
in a very critical condition, 

Small pox has broken out in a vi. alent form at Sharpness 
Point, where vast works are in progress for the extension of 
the Gloucester and Berkely Canal. 

Late on Monday night, the 28th, three fishermen succeeded 
in capturing two young porpe'ses with an ordinary net near 
the shore at Parkgate. The larger of the two, which died 
some hours after being taken out of the water, measured six 
feet in length, and three feet in circumference, and weighed 
86lbs. The other was placed in a coasiderable depth of wa- 
ter in the hold of a suitable boat for the purpose of being 
forwarded in alive condition to Bellevue Zoological Gardens, 
Manchester. 

The registrar of births and deaths for the Egremont dis- 
trict of the Whitehaven union registered, during the quarter 
ended 30th June last, the deaths of fifteen persons whose 
united ages amounted to 1203 years, being an average of 
eighty years and upwards for each individual. The five 
oldest averaged upwards of 90 years each, their respective 
ages being 98, 95, 90, 85, and 83. The total number of deaths 
registered in that district during the quarter was ninety, so 
that on an average one person out of every six who died 
attained the ripe age of eighty years. 

As the steam barque John, of Bristol, laden with coals, 
was proceeding from Cardiff the evening of the Ist, her 
boiler burst, at the entrance to the Penarth Dock. The 
captain and engineer were blown clean overboard and 
drowned. The mate, another of the crew, and a passenger 
were swept from one end of the boat to the uther, and were 
rendered insensible but were not otherwise _—— The 
barque, though internally a hopeless wreck, still sits in the 
water. She is the same craft which some years ago knocked 
down the Bath bridge, when several persons were drowned. 


The Mark-lane Express remarks that the weather has been 
very unsettled, there being frequent light rains and occa- 
sionally rough winds, which, with the present ripeness of 
the crops, have been likely to knock much out of the ear, 
which is already reported as deficient; but we have not 
heard of any sprouting yet, though all field work has been 
delayed. We are sorry to note that accounts of the produce 
per acre become less favorable as the thrashing takes place, 
more especially in the fens; and the few fine samples that 
first came to hand led the trade to expect too much as to 
quality. Instead, therefore, of being flooded with new sam- 
_ and anxious sellers, the old and new English together in 
zondon have hitherto made but a scanty show, and prices, 
instead of falling, as some made sure, have hardened with 
about 1s. more money generally paid, and a still greater ad- 
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would like Roseneath as a permanent residence. In con- 
sequence of the favorable impression which the beautiful 
seat made upo. the Princess, it is believed that the Duke of 
Argyll bas de initely abandoned his intention of selling Rose- 
neath, a: | that for the future it will be the Scottish residence 
of the Princess ard her husband. Roseneath Castle is a very 
large but unfinished structure, in the style of an Italian 
palace. It was commenced by the last Duke of Argyll but 
one. The present Duke has done something towards its 
completion, but the Castle is still far from finished, It con- 
tains some noble rooms, especially a magnificent ball-room ; 
and its situation facing the Gareloch, surrounded with rich 
woods, and backed by a charming Highland landscape, is 
strikingly beautiful. 

The death is announced of Thomas Ballantyne, originally 
a weaver of Paisley, who took a prominent part journalisti- 
cally in the free-trade struggle and other liberal reforms of 
recent years, but who is better known by his volume of 
selections from the works of Thoiias Carlyle, and by his 
recent book called “ Essays in Mosaic.’ 





IRELAND. 


A severe thunderstorm occurred in the south of Treland on 
Tuesday, the 29:h. The lightning struck a man named Sul- 
livan, killing him on the spot, and severely injuring several 
members of his family. A person camel Weville was also 
dangerously scorched. In Castlebar two men and a woman 
were struck by the electric fluid, and one of the men was 
fatally hurt. A large quantity of hay has been burned by the 
lightning. 

Count de Flavigny and the other French visitors have left 
Treland. They embarked at Kingstown on Tuesday morning, 
the 29th. 

It is stated from Dublin that the Amnesty Association 
adopted a resolution to the eflect that, considering the cause 
in which they are concerned, and to prove the deep earnest- 
ness that prevails among all classes on the great question of a 
complete amnesty for the political prisoners, the trades, fores- 
ters, and other organised bodies who will participate in the 
great demonstration of Sunday, should be asked to assemble 
without their bands, banners, or any designating insignia. It 
was also resolved to hold the meeting on the Fifteen Acres 
at Phenix Park, instead of at the Wellington monument, 
where the riot oecvrred at the lest meeting. The association 
decided to appeal to the public for funes to carry on actions 
against the police authorities in connection with the recent 
park proceedings. 

An attempt was made on Sunday night, the 27th, to blow 
up with genpowder the monument on Kingstown pier 
commemorative of the depariure of George IV. The offi- 
cial police report on the svbjeci states that olice-const» bles 
Louis Barry and Thomas Hanlon were on duty at the Quay 
Road about ten minttes past twelve o'clock on Sunday 
night, when they heard a loud explosion uncer the moau- 
ment which shook the whole neighborhood. The explosion 
was caused by some person or peisons unknown attempting 
to blow up the monument, by placing uncer its bese what 
appears to have been a large carpet travelling-bag containing 
a tin canister supposed to have held a large quantity of gun- 
powder. The constables were struck by fragments of the 
bag, the iron freme of which, with pieces of the bag, some 
burned paper, and the broken pieces o7 the tin canister, were 
thrown a considerable distance in another cirection, and were 
subsequently brought to Kingstown police-station by two 
harbor watchmen. A seaman aad his wife who were passing 
were struck by the fragments, and the latter was thrown to 
the ground owing to the severity of the shock. Tne explo- 
sion is stated to have been loucer than the report of an or- 
dinary man-of-war gun, so that it may be presumed that the 
canister contained at least 8b. or LOIb. of powder. 

An old cannon, bearing Cate 1672, abort the calibre of an 
18-pounder, was discovered in some excavatious near Lime- 
rick, on Friday, the 18th. It is supposed to have been used 
in the siege of Limerick. 

Another seat in the House of Commons is vacant. Mr. F. 
W. Russell, the member for Limerick city, died on Wednes- 
day, the 30th. He was a Liberal, and iad represented Lime- 
rick for nearly 20 years. 





BRITISH AMERICA. 


Rev. Prof. Hincks, ,brother of Sir Fiancis, died on Sunday 
night at his residence in Yorkville, near Toronto, Ont. De- 
ceased was 79 years ot age. His life was devoted to scientific 
pursuits, chiefly to natural history; he was also a distinguish- 
ed clergyman of the Unitarian Church. 


While a man named W. Armstrong was boring for water 
in a well about 25 feet deep, at Forest, Ont., on Neentey, he 
struck a vein of gas, and was suflocated before assistance 
reached him. A young man named McGregor went down to 
rescue him, but when half way down became insensible and 
fell to the bottom. He was, however, rescued, and is re- 
covering. Armstrong leaves a wife and two small children 
in destitute circumstances. 

About 12 o'clock on Saturday night the Grand Trunk pas- 
senger station at Sarnia, Ont., was discovered to be on fire at 
the north end. There being a fresh breeze blowing from the 
north at the time, the flames soon extended all over the sta- 
tion-house until it was one.mass of fire. The Custom officer 
saved his books, papers, an] furniture. The contents of the 
telegraph ~nd_ ticket offices were also saved. The refresh- 
ment rooms, the directors’ rooms, up stairs, were all burnt. 
Mr. MacAvoy, who keeps the refreshment rooms, barely es- 
caped with his family, not being able to s ve even their 
clothing. It is also reported that he lost $600 in cash, not 
having time to get it when he left his room. The loss 
amounts to about $20,000. 

The population of Prince Edward Island is 94,002, against 
80,358 in 1861—an increase of 13,164, or 16.28 per cent. The 
Island conta ns 14,841 families, the average number to each 
family being 6.33. In the last ten years the Protestants have 
increased 18.8 per cent.; the Roman Catholics 13.7. Of the 





vance on foreign on very heavy supplies. The certainty that 
France, though not generally dearer, still wants much, and 
the latest news from Ireland respecting the potato crop in 
that country, point to a future rise. 





SCOTLAND. 


It is stated that the few days’ residence of the Princess 
Louise and the Marquis of Lorne at Roseneath Castle prior 
to their arrival at Inverary was contrived with the design of 
giving the Fvincess an opportunity of judging whether she 





entire population 60,271 are natives of the Island, 13,750 are 
natives of other countries. Last year 1,646 men were en- 
gaged in the prosecution of the fisheries. The figures show- 
ing the productions of the soil are very satisfactory. The 
one hundred and forty miles of railway the Government have 
resolved to construct will cost about two millions and a half 
of dollars. The contract has been awarded at $4,355 per 
mile. The bey on the Railway Commission, caused by 
the defeat of the Hon. Mr. Duncan, has been filled by the 
appointment of the Hon. Mr. Howlan, a member of the 
xecutive Council. 
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FIRST MORTCACE 
SINKING FUND 


LAND CRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
Railroad Company, 


In Denominations or $1,000, $500, anv 
#100, 


can now be had from the undersigned or 
through the principal banks and bankers of 
the United States. The attention of invest- 
ors is invited to the merits of these Bonds, 
secured by a first and only mortgage on the 
road, equipments, franchises, and property 
of a trunk line of railroad which will shorten 
the distance between New York and San 

Francisco some 230 miles, and, in addition, 
the mortgage to secure the Bonds covers a 
land grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most 
fertile land in the West, which is prohibited 
from being sold at less than four (4) dollars 
per acre by the terms of the mortgage dee}, 

and according to the present market price of 
the Illinois Central Company's lands is worth 
$18,750,000, This loan was originally for 
$5,500,000, but has been largely reduced 
by subscriptions of actual investors. The 
remaining balance of the loan is offered at 
974 and accrued interest, but the right is re- 
served to advance the price at any time 


without notice. 


The bonds have thirty years to run; bear 8 
per cent, interest, payable in New York, Lon- 
don, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the option 
of the holder, without notice, free of taxes. 
BOTIL PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. They are Coupon 
Bonds, but can be registered with the coupons 
on, or can be registered with the coupons orr, 
Inter- 
est payable August 15 and February 15, 
A liberal sinking fund, formed from the entire 
land sales, in payment for which the bonds 


and interest paid to registered owner. 


will be received at par and accrued interest, 
provides for the early extinguishment of this 
loan. 


Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. 


These bonds offer favorable inducements to 
parties desiring to fund their Five-twenties, 
or other high-priced securities. 


In ‘converting Five-twenties the investors 
realize 17 percent profit on the principal; 2 
per cent, per annum excess of Interest; and 


at the same time get a perfect secuity. 


Maps, circulars, documents, aud full ivfor- 
mation furnished on application. 


Though acting as agents for the sale of tis 
loan, our firm luy and se. in their regular 
business the Londs of the St. Joseph and Den- 
those of the 
quoted at 102 


ver City Railreal Company, 
Eastern Division being now 
ccerued interest, 


and 


These were originally 
placed by us at 974. 


TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, 


No. 11 WALL STREET. 





We offer for sale the bonds, secured by a 
first and only mortgage on the 


Atlanta & Richmond Air Line Railway 


extending from Charlotte, N. C., to Atlanta, 
Georgia, a distance of 225 miles, "and forming 
the most important link in the shortest line 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and all the cities of the Eastern 
States, and the Gulf cities of Mobile and New 
Orleans, and Southern Louisiana, and connect- 
ing at Montgomery with the only line of Rail- 
road, running East and West, through the 
centre of the richest cotton growing sections 
of Alabama and Mississippi, and to connect at 
Marshall, Texas, with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad when completed. 

Passing as it does through a good country, 
well populated, with its Southwest terminus 
at Atlanta, a thriving city of 35,000 inhabit- 
ants, the local business of the rdad must be 
profitable. 

Mortgage $16,000 per mile. 
thirty years to run. 
$1,000. 

Bear 8 per cent. interest, payable in New 
York Ist January and Ist July, and may be 
registered at request of holder. 


Price for the Present, 87+ flat. 
For further information and pamphlets, 
apply to us. 


LANCASTER, BROWN & CO., 
No. 1 Exchange Court, 
( Exchange ‘Place, near Broadway. ) 


Desirable Home Secirities. 
OFFICE OF 


MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 144 BROADWAY. 


The attention of capitalists and investors generally 
are invited to the 


First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
currency. The railway is situated on the west side of 
the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New Paltz, and is under contract to be in 
working order to Kingston next Fall. The bonas are 
a first-class investment, and we invite the closest in- 
vestigation of them. The principal and interest are 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. The coupons are paid semi- 
annually in this City, on the first day of April and 
October, free of Government tax, and the issue of 
bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of ce ape ted road- 

Any information concerning them will be given at 
our office. 


ERASTUS F. 


Bonds have 
Are in denomination, 


MEAD and 
THOMAS CLARK, Jr. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


Bons FOR SALE. 
We , t. the lowest market rates, 
OUNTY, — N, CITY, 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 
of several States. 
Send for descriptive i. 


Ww. OLER & C 
DEALERS AND BROKEIS in Mt NICIPAL peeps, 
n Ww AL L sT., NEW yo 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission: 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 
(SB Collections receive especial care. 

New York CORRESPONDENTS: 
flowes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kowitze, Jd. M. Weith & Arents 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Gorernment 


or 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 








3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 4ist parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing 
the United States. 
Convenien to ma.ket both cast and west. 
range from $2.50 e $10.00 per acre. 


reat nducements 
To Settlers with miter means 
ACRES 


’ 
Rich = rnment iands along at road between 


ha and tte, 


Prices 


and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before 

homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 

of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 

pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free “ all 
ts of the United Staies, Canada and Europe. 

ress— 
0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P.R. RCo. Omaha Neb. 








\WALKER, ANDREWS & CO.,| 
No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 


No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 
Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. Loans negotiated. 
Money received on deposit at interest. 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued. 
Exchange drawn on Paris and on the 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reeuiar Satine Packets WEEKLY. 








DRAFTS for £1 and Upw yards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and ireland at the lowest rates. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 


sAnd will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN: MILLION DOLLARS, 
The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter; 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. I. MOORE. 2¢ Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





‘HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 66 Wall St. 





CHARTERED IN 1825. 


a ey Pepererere $500,000 
Surplus, July 1, 1871............ 324,496 23 
pI Re Sey Sc $824,496 23 


insures against Loss or Dam- 
age by Fire 
On all kinds of Buildings, Merchandise, Household 


Furniture, Rents, Leases, and all other insurable pro- 
perty, at reasonable rates of Premium, 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 


Dividing three -fourths of its profits to its customers 
in Serip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, 


NON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 





and stock raising are unequalled by any in | 


sate and — nm for entry under the Homestead | 
8 


presented for securing | 


Also issued on favorable terms. 





DIRECTORS : 


Frederick W. Meyer, 
John H. Swift, 
James R. Taylor, 
Henry J. Scudder, 
Henry A. Oakley, 

Be njamin Dz. Smith, 
— _ 

Henry I. 

Ww illiam 1H Wi lover. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


THEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
WILLI AM R. SKIDMORE, Ass’ t- Secretary. 


Samuel T. Skidmore, 
John David Wolfe, 
Meigs D. Benjamin, 
Henty R. Remsen, 
Charles N. Talbot, 

| Thomas W. Gale, 

| Uriah J. Smith, 

Daniel B. Fearing, 

| Thomas H. Faile, 


he Liver pool & Lon- 
don & Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 
| ‘* im the 

| United States, 3,000,000 


t5 William St. 


} 
' 
} 








THE MUTUAL 
LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW-YORK, 


144 § 146 Broadway. 





EF. S. WINSTON, President. 





Cash Assets, 1 929 QO” 
atl . . . 

July 1, 462992, FV0.6L 
Safely Invested in United States 
Government and New-York 

State Stocks, and in 
Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate. 
Issues, at regular rates, Life, En- 
dowment, Installment, Tonrtine, and 
all other approved Policies, on se- 
lected lives. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-?rest. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 


pestis SS 


Banking House 


on 


OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange i 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co, 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


n sums of £1 upwards 


( Lendon. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchan e payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, 


Law 
ARCH. McKINLAY sents. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTABLISHED.............. --1803. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, ResipENT ManaceEr. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcnrpatp, H.B.M. Senet Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bro: 
E. S. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jafiray < Co. 
RicHarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 


David SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J } eee Jouxston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 








pay Srvakrr, of J. & J. Stuart. 














